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THE PREPSYCHOTIC PERSONALITY AND 
THE CONCEPT OF MENTAL DISORDER* 


THOMAS V. MOORE 
The Catholic University of America 


ORIENTATION OF THE PROBLEM 


From time to time in the history of psychiatry, authors have 
attempted to relate the disorders of the mind to the disturbance of 
definite psychological functions. On the other hand, there are those 
who have concentrated their studies on the anatomy and physiology 
of the brain. But neither movement met with encouraging success, 
and, starting with Freud, there developed a strong trend to relate 
psychotic conditions to the mental complexes of early life and, by 
some authors, to the stress and strain of acute emotional difficulties. 
In this movement systematic psychology, anatomy, and physiology 
were to a very large extent left out of the picture that one attempted 
to draw when giving expression to the nature of mental disorder. 


When one looks back on these pages in the history of psychiatry 
and considers our present unsatisfactory knowledge of what a psy- 
chosis really is, one cannot but hope for a turn of events in which 
a better psychology and a more intimate knowledge of the relation 
of the nervous system to emotional expression and emotional expe- 
rience will give us a deeper insight into the concept of a mental 
disorder. 


Anatomy and physiology alone will not suffice, precisely because 
they cannot give due consideration to specifically mental experience. 
One must study the mental phenomena of mental disorders in order 
to obtain a deeper understanding of psychotic conditions whose 
chief symptomatology is concerned far more with psychical phe-. 
nomena than anatomical and physiological facts. 


At the same time, considering the complex mental symptoms of 


*This study was undertaken for the Unitary Traits Commission on a grant 
made by the Carnegie Corporation. The present paper was presented at the 
Ninety-sixth Meeting of the American Psychiatric Association, held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, May 20-24, 1940. 
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psychotic patients, it is very difficult to approach this problem by 
exact scientific measures. The technique of investigation finally 
adopted in this study leaves much to be desired, but it has given a 
definite answer to some problems in the study of the nature of psy- 
chotic conditions. 

One might outline thus the possibilities to be considered in an- 
swering the question: What is a mental disorder? 


(1) A mental disorder is an abnormality of human behavior 
whose specific manifestations depend on the mental history of the 
patient. The character of these manifestations is, therefore, inde- 
pendent of the original physical constitution or mental temperament 
of the patient. 

(2) A mental disorder is an abnormality of human behavior 
whose specific manifestations depend largely on the original phys- 
ical constitution of the patient. 

(3) A mental disorder is an abnormality of human behavior 
whose specific manifestations depend largely on the original mental 
temperament of the patient. 

(4) A mental disorder is an abnormality of human behavior 
whose specific manifestations depend neither on the physical con- 
stitution nor the mental temperament of the patient, but on the 
accidental localizations of vascular, toxic or other types of cerebral 
lesions.* 

(5) A mental disorder is an abnormality of human behavior 
dependent to a very great extent on the original psychobiological 
constitution of the patient. This original psychobiological constitu- 
tion is manifested by anthropological, biological, and mental traits 
which tend towards one type of grouping in some individuals and 
towards quite a different type in others. 


When the patient enters into a psychosis, is the type of his 
mental disorder colored by his prepsychotic personality? Many psy- 
chotic symptoms are emotional in character. Do these emotional 
symptoms tend to group themselves in such a manner that one may 
determine a specific type of emotional function underlying the 
varied phenomena of what we term a specific mental disorder? And 
is the disturbance of this specific type of emotional function some- 
thing that belongs to the very kernel and essence of the psychosis? 


*Thus P. Blonsky suggests that mental disorders are an extension of one and 
the same pathological process from one layer of the cortex to another (Was 
sind eigentlich Geisteskrankheiten, Z. f. d. ges. Neurol. u. Psychiat., Berlin, 
1930, 129, 51-64). He is building on an early concept of Kraepelin (Die Erschet- 
nungen des Irreseins, Z. Neur., 1920, 62). 
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Has this emotional function a definite cerebral localization? Can 
the lability of a cerebral center be the physiological basis of certain 
forms of emotional instability which, when accentuated, pass over 
into psychotic conditions, so that the prepsychotic temperament is 
some kind of index to the type of mental disorder that may later 
on put in its appearance? These are questions which are of pro- 
found importance both in physiology and psychology. The present 
study does not attempt to answer them all, but to contribute a little 
of positive value and lay a groundwork for future investigation. 

Several years ago we raised the question whether or not the 
symptoms of mental disorders manifest fundamental groupings, or 
are more or less independent. By means of the mathematical tech- 
nique known as the tetrad function, it was shown that a group of 
forty symptoms gave evidence of group factors which could be 
conceived of as the ultimate bases of such Kraepelinian entities as 
catatonic dementia praecox, paranoid praecox, the manic type of 
mania depressive insanity, and the depressed type of manic depres- 
sive insanity, particularly for patients in whom anxiety was a pre- 
senting symptom.” 

The next problem that seemed to call for investigation was the 
relationship between the nature of the psychosis and the prepsychotic 
character of the patient. If no such relationship exists, then we 
must conceive of one or the other of the alternatives (1) and (4), 
mentioned above, as the probable explanation of this independence; 
that is, the psychotic symptoms are due to the mental history of the 
patient or to the accidental localization of cerebral lesions. But if 
there is a relationship between the nature of the psychosis and the 
prepsychotic mental temperament, then the fifth alternative is to be 
very seriously considered ; that is to say, the nature of the psychosis 
has a significant degree of dependence on the original psychobio- 
logical constitution of the patient. 

This conclusion may be reached partly on the basis of evidence, 
that has accumulated* since the work of Kretschmer first appeared, 
which shows a definite trend, statistically significant, that the phys- 
ical constitution bears a definite relation to the character of the 
psychosis.* If the mental temperament has also its relation to the 
character of the psychosis, then both the physical and the mental 


* Moore, T. V. The essential psychoses and their fundamental syndromes. 
Stud. Psychol. Psychiat. Cathol. Univ. Amer., 1933, 3, 1-128. 

*Connolly, C. J. Physique in relation to psychosis. Stud. Psychol. Psychiat. 
i Univ. Amer., 1939, 4, 1-24. 
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constitution are related to the type of disorder from which a patient 
suffers. 

Man is not two beings, a physical and a mental, but one living 
thinking substance, manifesting both mental and physical traits, un- 
derlying which is a psychobiological unity. 


METHOD oF RESEARCH 


In order to investigate the prepsychotic character in its relation 
to the psychosis, a number of character items were picked and de- 
fined (e.g., Did the patient like to be with people rather than alone 
by himself?). A rating scale was made out, and the author per- 
sonally interviewed the relatives of a number of patients. Later a 
social worker sat with the author so as to learn the technique. Both 
rated independently the prepsychotic character of the same patient. 
When the social worker and the author had learned to agree in their 
ratings with a high degree of accuracy,® the social worker alone 
interviewed the relatives of a number of patients. In this way the 
relatives of 112 patients were interviewed. The patients studied 
were in Mt. Hope Retreat, Baltimore, Maryland; St. Francis Hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and the Maudsley Hospital, London. 
The author wishes to express his thanks to the authorities in these 
hospitals for their co-operation in this research, and particularly 
to the Unitary Traits Commission for help given out of a grant 
made by the Carnegie Corporation for financial aid in the under- 
taking. 

A group of 110 normal individuals were studied by the same 
technique. This group consisted almost exclusively of seniors in a 
girls’ college. The investigator questioned each girl on the various 
points in the character rating scale, asked her to give examples 
from incidents in her life, and questioned her, for example, as to 
the frequency of crying spells, the manifestations that occurred 
when angry, etc. 

When all the character ratings were assembled, a rule was 
adopted so that when the rating exceeded a certain quantitative 
limit, it was termed present; if it did not reach this limit, it was 
recorded as absent. The attempt was made to record as present only 
those traits which were very definitely manifested. Thus everyone, 
for example, experiences anger at some time. Some, however, cry 
or keep silent and become resentful; others will talk loudly, throw 


* The correlation between ratings of the same patients by two individuals is 
0.961 with an index of reliability of 0.98. 
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things about, break things, strike others, etc. “Actions when angry” 
was termed present only when it was found that the person being 
studied was given to loud talking when angry, or manifested some 
tendency to violence by throwing things about, breaking things, 
striking another, etc. 

The ratings having been thus obtained, Yule’s coefficient of as- 
sociation® was calculated: (a) between each symptom and every 
other symptom; (b) between each psychosis and each symptom. 
Table 1 lists the coefficients of association of each symptom with 
those psychoses having ten or more cases. 

The diagnosis of the psychoses was made according to the col- 
location found in the previous study, ‘““The Essential Psychoses and 
their Fundamental Syndromes.”*? The syndromes found in this sta- 
tistical investigation correspond quite closely with certain Kraepe- 
linian entities, so that we are not dealing with any new, strange, 
artificial concepts of the mental disorders. 

Out of our 112 cases, 24 were found to give a clear picture of 
paranoid dementia praecox ; 24, a clear picture of catatonic dementia 
praecox; 19, a clear picture of anxious depression; 13, a clear pic- 
ture of the manic type of manic depressive psychosis. There were 
not enough cases of other forms of psychosis to make the calculation 
of Yule’s coefficients at all worth while. 

Even in the psychoses which we have utilized, only the higher 
constants can show the trend. The results are, however, internally 
consistent and point very clearly to the fact that the nature of the 
psychosis tends to be related to the type of prepsychotic character. 
They do not exclude the possibility that some psychoses might be 
due to the effect of specific toxins or local injuries to certain cere- 
bral regions. 

In attempting to show the relationship between the four above- 
mentioned psychoses, Table 1 has been prepared and shows (a) the 
coefficients of association between each psychosis and each symp- 
tom, and (b) the difference between these coefficients for each psy- 
chosis. This arrangement of the data enables us to make use of a 
simple technique for picking out qualitatively certain outstanding 
traits in the prepsychotic character, namely: (a) traits which differ- 
entiate one prepsychotic character from another, and (b) traits 


‘A= ae where a = both traits present; d, both traits absent; b, one 


trait present and the other absent; c, the reverse of b. 
"Stud. Psychol. Psychiat. Cathol. Univ. Amer., 1933, 3. 
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TABLE 1 
I II Ill IV | | I-IV 11-111} 
Anx. | Mania} Par. | Cat. 
Dep. D.P. | D.P. 

1.000} 1.u00} .255} .258) .000) .745) .742) .745| .742| .003 
Not timid nor retiring........... .678| .727|- .326|- .600] .049) 1.004] 1.278) 1.053] 1.327] .274 
.677| .297| .045) .045} .380} .632} .632) .252} .2521 .000 
Change of mood................ -671|— .194] .164) .012] .865} .507] .659) .358} .206) .152 
Forward and bold.............. -658| .492|- .673|- .140) .166) 1.331] .798) 1.165; .632) .533 
Tendency to worry............. -650| .413)- .254|- .400] .237) .9U4) 1.050) .667} .813) .146 
-602} .321)- .610} .204) .281) 1.212] .077| 1.008} .931 
Actions when angry............. .245)- .140) .182] .319) .704) .382) .385} .063) .322 
Peculiar abnormal fears......... .538| .412)- .269) .219) .126) .807} .319} .681) .193) .488 
Keeps promises..............-- .495| .004/- .430) .087| .491/ .4U8}) .434) .083) .517 
Tendency to overdo............ -486} .650)- .209) .135) .164) .695) .351) .859) .515|) .344 
Churlish, crabbed, gruff......... -462|- .323) .025; .489) .139) .437) .350} .052) .298 
Difficulties with outsiders........ -454) .330) .651) .124] .336) 1.105} .212) .981] .769 
Peculiar .395|-1.U00} .627|— .048] 1.395} .232) .443) 1.627} .952) .675 
Spells of the blues.............. -389|- .063) .199] .993) .326) .190} .667) .803) .136 
OTE -370| .096} .305|- .0U8} .274| .065) .378) .209) .104) .313 
.280|- .467| .386) .061] .747| .106) .219) .853} .528) .325 
.256| .331|- .265} .186} .075| .521) .070) .596) .145} .451 
Loud manner when angry....... .673) .400) .234| .916) .157) .682) .391] 1.073 
.243| .492|- .673|- .387] .249) .916) .630] 1.165} .879| .286 
-218)-1.000} .588|— .222} 1.218] .370) .440) 1.588] .778] .810 
Loses temper often............- -170} .313) .490} .016) .483) .320) .499) .304) .803 
Slow movements..............- -168} .136|- .175| .444) .032) .343) .276) .311] .308) .619 
Long spells of the blues......... -164) .054) .265|- .190) .110} .101) .354) .211) .244) .455 
162)-1.000} .316\- .014| 1.162) .154) .176) 1.316] .986) .330 
-162|- .455|- .450) .316) .617| .612) .154| .771] .766 
-150}/- .192} .386] .163) .342) .236) .179) .399) .578 
-132|- .249] .095) .231] .381) .037) .099) .344) .480) .136 
Difficulties with family.......... -U86} .114) .465) .068) .200) .533} .665) .132 
Peace -U28} .492} .25u\- .387| .464) .222) .415) .242) .879] .637 
-019} .299) .012} .066) .280} .007} .214| .U73) .287 
-U19}-1.000) 1.019) .5u2} .007) 1.521} 1.012} .509 
Peculiar personality............. - .014)-1.000} .490} .129) .986) .504) .143] 1.49u] 1.129) .361 
.009/- .009} .610} .084) .084) .694) .694) .000 
Delirious in illness.............. .412} .269) .527} .115} .154) .412] .681) .269 
Peculiar ideas in early life. ...... 049} .814)- .096; .237) 1.002) .092} .765) .145) .910 
Different from others........... .217|- .568] .490} .129) .351} .707| .346) 1.058) .697) .361 
— .278\- .563) .434) .024) .285) .712) .302| .587) .410 
Slow to make friends............ — .282|- .831) .634) .077) .549) .916) .359) 1.465) .908) .557 
— .325|- .244) .136) .000} .461) .325) .380) .244) .136 
Goes off by self in trouble....... .415|/-1.000 258] .585| .673) .673) 1.258] 1.258] .000 
~ .431] .226} .261] .054) .657| .692) .485) .035) .172| .207 
.461| .342| .480|- .254) .803) .941] .207) .138) .596) .734 
- .473|- .725| .386)- .192| .252) .859) .281) 1.111] .533) .578 
de — .495|- .811} .526} .039} .316) 1.021) .534) 1.337] .850] .487 
- .558\- .548} .684) .049) .010) 1.242) .607} 1.232] .597| .635 
School - .588} .200} .580)- .115} .788] 1.168) .473) .380) .315} .695 
.117} .508} .123) .759] 1.150} .765| .391} .006) .385 
Gives up and quits............. .663\- .505} .485; .084) .158) 1.148) .747) .990) .589) .401 
— .725|-1.000} .231] .322} .275| .956) 1.047) 1.231] 1.322) .O91 
.831]- .484) .615| .361| .347| 1.446) 1.192) 1.099) .845| .254 
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| which may be common to two prepsychotic characters. This is 
| brought out by the following tables. 


TABLE 2 
Symptom Anxiety Mania Diff. 
Change of mood............. -671 | — .194 .865 
Melancholia........ OF the .389 | — .604 -993 
-162 | —1.000 1.162 
Paranoid Peculiar outlook on life....... .395 | —1.000 1.395 
Peculiarities..... -218 | —1.000 1.218 
| —1.000 1.019 
Cognition.......... (i of schooling. .......... —.588 .200 788 
—.642 .759 
TABLE 3 
Symptom Anxiety Mania Diff. 
Not timid nor retiring........ .678 -727 -049 
Sociability......... Forward and bold........... -492 
Tendency to overdo......... -486 -650 -164 
endency to worry.......... -650 -413 -237 
-602 - 204 
Peculiar abnormal fears. ..... -538 -412 1.26 
TABLE 4 
Symptom Anxiety Mania Diff. 
Sociability......... Prefers indoors.............. —.278 | — .563 285 
Likes to be —.473 | — .725 
Praecox BOOS... —.558 | — .548 .010 
Withdrawal...... Gives up and quits.......... —.663 | — .505 158 
Sthenic Activity..... Slow —.725 | —1.000 


CONTRASTS IN THE PREPSYCHOTIC CHARACTER 


Manic Patients and the Anxious Depressions 


Let us first compare the manic patients with the anxious depres- 
i sions. According to Kraepelin, these two conditions are forms of 
| manic depressive insanity. They should, therefore, have certain spe- 
cific differences and certain generic traits which they possess in 
common. Is this true of the prepsychotic character of such patients ? 
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Table 2 gives evidence of these specific differences, and Tables 3 
and 4 show the common traits in the prepsychotic character. 

Table 2 was made by choosing those traits which had opposite 
signs in the two conditions, at least one of the coefficients being 
greater than .500. Table 3 was formed by selecting those traits, 
both of which had positive signs, at least one of which was above 
.500, and the difference between the two less than .300. These traits 
are, therefore, generic to the two conditions. Table 4 was con- 
structed on a similar scale, except that both traits were negative. 
It should be noted, however, that the sign of a trait could be re- 
versed by a slight verbal change. Thus “likes to be alone” has a 
negative correlation with “likes to be with others.” Originally the 
wording by which the trait was described, was selected to indicate 
types of behavior supposed to measure abnormal trends which go 
together. 

Looking at Table 2, we see that the patients with anxious depres- 
sion have a tendency to sadness in their prepsychotic character which 
was reversed to a tendency to lack this trait in the prepsychotic 
character of the manics. Furthermore, the patients with anxious 
depression manifest a certain number of symptoms which have posi- 
tive associations with paranoid dementia praecox. These are: pe- 
culiar outlook on life, visionary, and suspicious. It might be worth 
calling attention here to the following statement made in 1933: 
“Constitutional hereditary depression [what we have designated 
anxious depression in the present study] has a trend to paranoid 
dementia praecox while its first cousin, retarded depression, has a 
trend to catatonic dementia praecox.’’® 

“Change of mood” is supposed to be a trait common to the 
various forms of manic depressive insanity. However, our table 
shows that it is distinctly associated (.671) with the prepsychotic 
character of those suffering from anxious depression, and that it 
has a small negative correlation with manic conditions ; that is, some 
manics manifest the trait, but about as many or a few more do not. 

Looking now at the generic traits common to the two charac- 
ters in Tables 3 and 4, we note certain traits which might all be 
summed up under sociability. Thus in Table 3 we have “not timid 
nor retiring,’ “forward and bold,” and “tendency to overdo”’ posi- 
tively correlated with the two conditions. In Table 4 we have 
“prefers indoors” and “likes to be alone” negatively correlated 


* Moore, T. V. The essential psychoses and their fundamental syndromes. 
Stud. Psychol. Psychiat. Cathol. Univ. Amer., 1933, 3, 40. 
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with anxiety and mania. We notice further that tendencies to 
worry, scrupulosity, and peculiar abnormal fears, though more 
closely associated with the anxious depressions, are positively cor- 
related with manic conditions. Both characters have a strong ten- 
dency to exclude the following praecox traits: sulks and pouts, gives 
up and quits, and slow of speech. 

What now is the psychotic condition? Something that tilts the 
emotional balance so that it falls definitely to the side towards 
which it has been so often dipping? What could cause this upset- 
ting of the emotional balance? 

First of all, there comes into consideration the stress and strain 
of life. We can understand why trial and trouble should lead to 
sadness, but why should it ever lead to euphoria? Perhaps because 
euphoria is not genuine happiness but part of the manic’s social- 
motor drive which drowns sorrow in activity. In many manics tears 
are just beneath the surface. 

On the other hand, there may be such things as cerebral centers 
of emotional reaction and affective experience. There is much in 
the literature which points this way,® and, if so, irritation or re- 
moval of higher inhibitory controls may give rise to a pathological 
accentuation of affective mental states and their bodily resonance. 

An emotion is a psychophysical event and has its mental and 
bodily components. Perhaps mental insights precipitate acute emo- 
tional outbreaks; and organic factors, as well as abiding causes of 
discontent, may lead to those chronic affective conditions which 
we term moods. When a mood transcends the widest limits of 
normality, it passes over into a psychosis. 


Manic and Paranoid Patients 


Let us now compare the prepsychotic characters of the manic 
and paranoid dementia praecox patients. Here again we may ar- 
range the traits in groups which by their very names seem to belong 
together, and it is quite remarkable how, in general, the coefficients 
in the following table bear out one’s preliminary impressions. 

In the first place, let us look at the group of symptoms which I 
might term paranoid peculiarities: different from others, peculiar, 
outlook on life, visionary, suspicious, peculiar personality. The 
manic personality lacks these traits, whereas the paranoid person- 
ality has a strong tendency to possess them. 


* Moore, T. V. Psychoses and the prepsychotic personality. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1939, 9, 136-145. 
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TABLE 5 

Symptom Manic | Paranoid Diff. 
r (Different from others........ — .568 -490 1.058 
Paran?id Peculiar outlook on life... ... —1.000 .627 1.627 
(Peculiar personality.......... —1.000 1.490 
: (Not timid nor retiring........ .727 | — .326 1.053 
Tendency to overdo......... -650 | — .209 -859 
, Forward and bold........... .492 | — .673 1.165 
Sociability......... 4 Prefers indoors.............. — .563 .997 
Likes to be alone............ — .725 .386 1.18% 
— .8il .526 1.337 
(Slow to make friends......... — .831 634 1.465 
Melancholia........ (Pa of the blues........... — .604 .063 -667 
— .484 615 1.099 
Praecox Gives up and quits.......... — .505 485 -990 
Withdrawal...... Sulks and pouts............. — .548 .684 1.232 
Goes off by self in trouble. ...| —1.000 .258 1.258 
.492 | — .673 1.165 
Sthenic Activity. ...;Loud manner when angry... . .009 | — .673 -682 
Slow in speech.............. —1.000 231 1.231 

.871 | —1.000 1.871 


Turning now to the group of traits which may be looked upon 
as having something to do with sociability, we have: not timid nor 
afraid, tendency to overdo, and forward and bold. They are pres- 
ent in the manic and tend not to be present in the paranoid. The 
following four traits are negative aspects of sociability: prefers 
indoors, likes to be alone, poor mixer, slow to make friends. They 
are absent in the manic and present in the paranoid. 

The following symptoms might seem at first sight to be asso- 
ciated with melancholia: suicidal, spells of the blues, sadness. The 
prepsychotic character of the manic patient tends to be free from 
spells of the blues and sadness. On the other hand, he tends to be 
suicidal. We thus see the one exception in the table where a trait 
which seems to be associated naturally with others manifests its 
independence. One would think that the suicidal tendency would 
be present or absent with sadness and spells of the blues, but whereas 
the manics are suicidal in their prepsychotie character, they are in 
general not sad. The suicidal trend, thereicre, seems to be a spe- 
cific factor of its own and is not at all necessarily associated with 
depression. Every psychiatrist has seen many patients who are sad 
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but not suicidal. The suicidal tendency in our associations has sev- 
eral times seemed to manifest an independent variability, and so we 
have decided to give it a special place by itself in our tables. 

We then have a group of symptoms which might be brought 
together under the name of praecox withdrawal: mopes, gives up 
and quits, sulks and pouts, goes off by self in trouble. The manic 
tends to lack these symptoms, whereas they tend to be present in 
the prepsychotic character of the paranoids. 

We have also a few symptoms which I might bring together 
under the caption sthentc activity. These are: loud voice, loud man- 
ner when angry, slow in speech. Slow in speech is the negative of 
rapidity of speech. Loud voice, loud manner when angry, and 
rapidity of speech are mildly characteristic of the manic patients, 
whereas they have a tendency to be absent in the prepsychotic char- 
acter of the paranoid dementia praecox group. 

When now we come to choose common traits by the same cri- 
terion that we used in comparing the symptoms of the prepsychotic 
anxious depression and manic conditions, we find that there are no 
traits investigated in our study which are common to the two con- 
ditions. Here again we find a confirmation of the Kraepelinian 
concepts. Mania and paranoid dementia praecox belong to two dif- 
ferent genera of psychotic conditions, and in the prepsychotic char- 
acter we find no evidence in our data of any marked similarities by 
which they are related to each other. 


Anxiety and Catatonia 
Let us now consider Table 6. 


TABLE 6 

Symptom Anxiety | Catatonic Diff. 
ee Tendency to worry.......... -650 | — .400 1.050 
.602 | — .610 1.272 
Praecox Sulke and pouts............. —.558 .049 .607 
Withdrawal. ..... Gives up and quits.......... —.663 .084 .747 
—.831 361 1.192 
Sociability......... Not timid nor retiring........ .678 | — .600 1.278 
Forward and bold........... 658 | — .140 .798 
Irritability and van with outsiders..... .454 | — .651 1.105 
Sthenic Activity. . \Slow in speech.............. —.725 322 1.047 
.106 | —1.000 1.106 


| 
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As regards anxiety, we have the following symptoms: tendency 
to worry and scrupulosity. They are definitely present in the pre- 
psychotic character of the anxious depressions, and almost as defi- 
nitely absent in that of the catatonics. 


The symptoms of praecox withdrawal (sulks and pouts, gives 
up and quits, mopes) are quite definitely absent in the prepsychotic 
character of the anxious, but only mildly present in that of the 
catatonic. 


The traits of sociability (not timid nor retiring, forward and 
bold) are definitely present in the prepsychotic character of the 
anxious patients and quite definitely absent in that of the catatonics. 

Irritability and sthenic activity appear positively as difficulties 
with outsiders, and negatively as slow in speech. The prepsychotic 
anxious personality has a definite tendency to have difficulties with 
outsiders, but the prepsychotic catatonic patient has a strong ten- 
dency to be free from such difficulties. The anxious type of char- 
acter has a trend towards rapidity of speech, and the catatonic, a 
trend towards slowness of speech. 

The anxious patients are not likely to be fond of reading, 
whereas the catatonic patients manifest the opposite trend, not to 
such an extent as the paranoid praecox patients, however. 


The suicidal trend is not present in any of the catatonic patients, 
but is sometimes found in the anxious depressions. 

Anxious depressions and catatonic dementia praecox belong to 
two different genera of niental disorders, and we found no symp- 
toms pointing to a significant agreement in the two conditions. 


Mania and Catatonia 
Let us now compare the manic and catatonic prepsychotic char- 
acters (Table 7). Here again we have psychotic conditions which 
belong to different genera, and though we find a number of symp- 
toms by which they are contrasted with each other, no symptom 
fulfills our criterion for being characteristic of both conditions. 
Turning now to the ways in which the manic and catatonic pre- 
psychotic characters differ. we see that the manic is definitely more 
sociable. He is not timid-nor retiring, he does not prefer the in- 
doors, he is not a poor mixer, and he is not slow to make friends. 
On the other hand, the catatonic is definitely timid and retiring, 
and may or may not be slow to make friends, be a poor mixer, or 
prefer indoor recreations. : 
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TABLE 7 

Symptom Manic | Catatonic Diff. 
Not timid nor retiring........ .727 | — .600 1.327 
Sociability......... Prefers indoors.............. — .563 .024 . 587 
— .8il .039 .850 
Slow to make friends......... — .831 .077 .908 
Praecox Gives up and quits.......... — .505 -084 . 589 
Withdrawal. ..... Sulks and pouts............. — .548 -049 .597 
Goes off by self in trouble... .| —1.000 .258 1.258 
Melancholia......... Spells of the blues........... — .604 199 .803 
Paranoid Different from others........ — .568 .697 
Peculiarities...... Peculiar personality.......... —1.000 .129 1.129 
—1.000 -012 1.012 
-398 | — .610 1.008 
Irritability and Difficulties with family....... -551 | — .114 
Sthenic Activity. .{ Difficulties with outsiders..... .330 | — .651 
—1.000 .322 1.322 
.871 | —1.000 1.871 


Our symptoms of praecox withdrawal (gives up and quits, sulks 
and pouts, goes off by self in trouble) tend to be absent in the manic 
character, but are only mildly present in the catatonic. They are 
much more pronounced in the prepsychotic character of the paranoid 
dementia praecox group. 

The only symptom of melancholia which qualified in this table 
was spells of the blues. The manic patient had a tendency to be 
free from spells of the blues, whereas the catatonic showed only a 
mild trend towards them. 

The paranoid peculiarities (different from others, peculiar per- 
sonality, suspicious) are absent in the manic, but have only a mild 
trend in the catatonic character. The prepsychotic catatonic patient 
is quite often free from these paranoid peculiarities. 

The manic patient has a trend towards scrupulosity, but this 
tends to be absent in the catatonic. 

As to irritability and sthenic activity, the manic patient shows 
his irritability with the family and outsiders and is definitely not 
slow in speech, whereas the catatonic is by no means so likely to be 
irritable and has a tendency to slowness in speech. 

Manic patients quite often thought of suicide before their psy- 
chotic conditions, and none of the catatonics did so. Here again the 
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suicidal trend shows itself to be specifically associated with a manic 
depressive condition but absent in a praecox condition. 
Anxious and Paranoid Patients 


Let us now compare paranoid dementia praecox and anxious 
depression. 


TABLE 8 

Symptom Anxiety | Paranoid Diff. 
| — .254 -904 
Peculiar abnormal fears. ..... .538 | — .269 .807 

Paranoid 
Peculiarities....... Peculiar ideas in early life....| — .188 .814 1.002 
Praecox Sulks and — .558 -684 1.242 
Withdrawal...... Gives up and quits.......... — .663 -485 1.148 
— .831 1.446 
Not timid nor retiring........ .678 | — .326 1.004 
Sociability......... Forward and bold........... .658 | — .673 1.331 
Slow to make friends..... ....] — .282 -634 -916 
— .495 .526 1.021 
Actions when angry.......... .564 | — .140 .704 
Sthenic Activity. ...}Loud manner when angry... . .243 | — .673 916 
| — .673 -916 
Cogniticn.......... School progress..............| — .588 . 580 1.168 
— .642 508 1.150 
.106 | —1.000 1.106 
TABLE 9 
Symptom Anxiety | Paranoid Diff. 
Paranoid 
Peculiarites........ Peculiar outlook on life....... .627 -232 


Here we find the anxiety symptoms (tendency to worry, pe- 
culiar abnormal fears) definitely positive in the prepsychotic char- 
acter of the anxious patients and quite definitely absent in that of 
the paranoid schizophrenic patients, whereas the paranoid symptom 
of peculiar ideas in early life tends to be absent in the early char- 
acter of the anxious patients but very definitely present in the char- 
acter of the paranoid praecox patients. 
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The two characters are contrasted, too, by the praecox with- 
drawal symptoms (sulks and pouts, gives up and quits, mopes). 
These things are very definitely absent in the anxious patients, but 
decidedly present in the early character of the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic patients. 

The anxious patient tends to be definitely sociable, whereas the 
paranoid schizophrenic is definitely unsociable in his early character. 

The symptoms of sthenic activity (actions when angry, loud 
manner when angry, loud voice, slow in speech) are present in the 
prepsychotic character of the anxious patient, but tend to be absent 
in the paranoid schizophrenic. 

The cognitive symptoms are definitely absent in the anxious 
patient, but show a very positive trend in the paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. 

None of the paranoid schizophrenics shows any trend towards 
suicide in his prepsychotic character whereas this is sometimes 
manifested in the character of the anxious patients. 

We have mentioned above the trend of the anxious depression 
in certain symptoms towards paranoid dementia praecox. As indi- 
cated in Table 9, both agree in a positive trend towards scrupulosity 
and a peculiar outlook on life. 


Paranoid and Catatonic Dementia Praecox 


Tables 10 and 11 compare the paranoid and catatonic schizo- 
phrenics. 


TABLE 10 

Symptom Paranoid | Catatonic Diff. 
Paranoid Peculiar ideas in early life. . .. .814 —.096 .910 
Peculiarities...... Peculiar outlook on life....... .627 — .048 -675 
ned 588 —.222 .810 
Sthenic Activity. ... {Difficulties with outsiders. .... 118 —.651 -769 
Loud manner when angry....| —.673 .400 1.073 
Level of schooling. .......... . 580 —.115 -695 


The following particular paranoid schizophrenic symptoms tend ~ 
to be absent in the catatonic patients: peculiar ideas in early life, 
peculiar outlook on life, visionary. In other words, the catatonics 
in their prepsychotic character appear from this point of view much 
more normal than the paranoid schizophrenics. 
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TABLE 11 
Symptom Paranoid | Catatonic Diff. 
Praecox 
Withdrawal....... beled -615 .254 
Seciability.......... Not timid nor retiring........ — .326 | — .600 .274 
Sthenic Activity. .... — .673 | — .387 286 
—1.000 | —1.000 -000 


Sthenic activity showed no consistent trend in our data. 

The scrupulosity, which is mildly represented in the paranoid 
schizophrenic, tends to be absent in the catatonic. 

On the other hand, these conditions manifest certain points of 
agreement (Table 11), thus betraying that they are species of one 
and the same genus. Both the paranoids and the catatonics tend to 
mope and be unsociable, and in neither group is there any trend 
towards suicide. 


Tre EssenTIAL NATURE OF A Psycuotic CONDITION 


The results of our attempt at a statistical analysis of the pre- 
psychotic character warrant the conclusion that in many cases the 
psychosis develops as an accentuation of moods and traits present 
in the patient long prior to his mental disorder. We have been 
dealing with abiding trends of the personality rather than specific 
impulsive drives; but it is interesting to note that even abnormal 
exaggerated impulsive drives, such as exhibitionism, koprophagia, 
etc., may find their prepsychotic counterparts. Thus Stengel pre- 
sents several interesting cases of schizophrenics manifesting ab- 
normal impulses which correspond to long existing fears in the 
prepsychotic personality and draws the conclusion that “Every in- 
stinctive eruption has its previous existence as a phobia.’’?° 

There have been so many studies prior to our own which in one 
way or another have demonstrated" a relationship between the 

2° Stengel, Erwin. Ueber die Bedeutung der pramorbiden Persdénlichkeit fiir 
Verlauf und Gestaltung der Psychose. Arch. f. Psychiat., 1937, 106, 509-553. 

% Amsden, George S. Mental and emotional components of the personality in 
schizophrenia. Proc. Ass. Research in Nerv. and ment. Dis., 1925, 5, 133-138. 

Bowman, Karl M. A study of the prepsychotic personality in certain psy- 
choses. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1934, 4, 473-498. An earlier report of this study 
appeared in Proc. Ass. Research in Nerv. and ment. Dis., 1929, 10, 48-74. 


Plattner-Heberlein, F. Pers6énlichkeit und Psychose Asthenischer und Pyk- 
nischer Schizophrener. Z. f. d. ges. Neurol. u. Psychiat., 1932, 141, 277-320. 
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symptoms of the psychosis and the prepsychotic character that we 
may now look upon this relationship as an established fact. This is 
so demonstrably true that in case of difficulty in the differential 
diagnosis, one should have recourse to a study of the prepsychotic 
character. 

But what we are mainly interested in now is the light that this 
relationship throws on the nature of the psychosis. If in a large 
number of cases the psychosis develops out of the abnormalities of 
emotional life, then the psychosis may be conceived of as an ab- 
normality of the personality. 

If this is so, then there should be a positive relationship between 
some of our symptoms and a psychotic condition, when we compare 
normals with mental patients. Perhaps the best way to indicate 
how this relationship is obtained is to take a symptom and to show 
its relation to the presence and absence of mental disorder. 


Psychotic Normal 
a b 
Different from others 24 3 
c d 
Not different from others 88 107 
ad—be _ 2568—264 — 2304 _ 814 
ad+be ~ 2568+264 ~ 2832 


The other coefficients in Table 12 were obtained in a similar manner. 

The above table considered in another way shows that the char- 
acter of normal individuals in a relatively small percentage (3 per 
cent) of cases can be described as peculiar and different from that 
of other people, whereas a fairly large percentage (24 per cent) of 


psychotic patients had a prepsychotic personality that was queer and 
peculiar. 


Ayman, David. The personality type of patients with arteriolar essential 
hypertension. Amer. J. Med. Sciences, 1933, 186, 213-222. 

Kasanin, Jacob, & Rosen, Zith A. Clinical variables in schizoid personalities. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1933, 30, 538-566. From their data I find Yule’s coefficient 
of association to be 0.59. 

Titley, W. B. Prepsychotic personality of patients with involutional melan- 
cholia. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 36, 19-33. Prepsychotic personality of pa- 
tients with agitated depressions. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 39. 

Betzendahl, Walter. Pramorbide Persénlichkeit und symptomatische Psychose. 
Zschr. Psychiat., Berlin, 1934, 89, 277-285. In one patient following an attack of 


influenza, a depressed condition developed out of a prepsychotic trend to depres- 
sion. 
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As samples of what gave rise to the diagnosis “different from 
others,” the following jottings might be mentioned: 


Never had anything to say when friends visited the family. Hung back 
and wanted other person always to speak to her first. 

He wanted to avoid other members of the community lest they should 
find some reason to talk about him. 

No activity, insanely jealous when first married. To get him to shave 
or shine his shoes required a long argument. 

Never friendly. One day he would speak to people and the next would 
talk to nobody. 

So quiet she was almost dead. Seemed to think she had to always hide 
behind her mother. 


Consider the accompanying table of positive coefficients of associa- 
tion. 


TABLE 12 
Symptom Symptom 
Different from others. ........ .814 .343 
Churlish, crabbed, gruff....... -810 Sulke and pouts............- 
Refuses to talk.............. .327 
Peculiar personality........... Prefers indoors.............. 
Peculiar ideas in early life... .. -712 Tendency to overdo......... 
Slow to make friends.......... -608 Difficulties with family....... 258 
Peace disturbing............. -450 187 
Peculiar outlook on life........ .444 Goes off by self............. -178 
Gives up and quits........... .443 Easily angered.............. .176 
-415 Standing in class............ .172 
ee .393 Tendency to worry.......... .079 
Slow movements............. .378 Difficulties with outsiders..... .067 
Actions when angry.......... .003 


Evidently the peculiar individual and the nonsocial character 
have a definite trend to a psychotic outbreak. Irritability, which 
makes one a disturber of the peace of his environment, is another 
such indicator. 

We have already pointed out that physical measurements have 
a significant correlation with psychotic conditions. It is but one step 
more to look upon both mental and physical traits as indicative of 
the one psychobiological unit that is peculiar to each individual. 

We have elsewhere pointed out’* that there is a sound basis for 


** Moore, T. V. Psychoses and the prepsychotic personality. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1939, 9, 136-145. On this problem one might mention also an interesting 
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conceiving of a definite physiological substrate for typical emotional 
reactions and these reactions are to be conceived of not only as 
unconscious reflexes, but reflexes accompanied by the intensification 
of affective experience. This latter fact allows for the possibility 
of traumatic and toxic accidents which precipitate certain affective 
mental disorders. But the main factors in all the essential psychoses 
are: (a) the original psychobiological structure of the individual, 
and (b) the stress and strain of life to which this structure is sub- 
jected. 

This is not merely a guess, but follows from the fact that we 
have found a number of high coefficients of association between 
psychotic symptoms and prepsychotic character traits. If the orig- 
inal psychobiological structure played an insignificant role and toxic 
and traumatic cerebral accidents a major role, all the coefficients 
would have ranged around zero. 

Hence a mental disorder is an abnormality of human behavior 
dependent to a very great extent on the original psychobiological 
constitution of the patient. Emotional trends have a psychosomatic 
basis, and a psychosis is more likely to develop in individuals in 
which this psychosomatic basis of emotional experience exists from 
early years in a condition of abnormal lability. 


study by Otto Pétzl. Zwischenhirn und periodisches Irresein. Wien. Klin. Wsch., 
1938, 51, 845-849. Likewise Bernard J. Alpers. Personality and emotional dis- 
orders associated with hypothalamic lesions, Research Pub. Ass. Research in 
Nerv. ment. Dis.: The Hypothalamus, 1940, 20, 725-752. 
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HOW SHALL A LIFE-HISTORY BE WRITTEN?* 


NORMAN A. POLANSKY 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa 


If the new approach to the individual found in personalistic psy- 
chology and in the psychology of personality is ever to achieve a 
status other than that of a revolt, it must devise new techniques 
peculiar to itself. In order to study the person as a “concrete living 
unit” it must first find some means for representing him that way. 
At the present time the best means for doing so appears to be the 
life-history, which may be defined as a verbal technique for compre- 
hensively representing a concrete person. 

The purpose of the present investigation’ may be briefly stated: 
to test experimentally the relative efficiencies of various modes of 
writing life-histories in promoting an understanding of the lives by 
the reader. 

A difficulty which arises immediately is the question: What is 
meant by “understanding a life,’ and how can such understanding 
be tested? Understanding seems to involve two processes: (a) 
demonstrably valid objective knowledge of the life, and (b) the 
subjective feeling of understanding the life. After reading a life- 
history, the reader may be found to have obtained both, or either, of 
these forms of understanding. It is possible, for example, for the 
reader of a life-history to pass the second test without the first, 
i.e., for him to feel that he understands a person, and yet in reality 
to have poor knowledge of him. 

But where is our measure of “valid objective knowledge’? Fol- 
lowing Reichenbach, we take the position that valid knowledge pre- 
supposes the ability to make predictions.? Further, it appears that 
the essential element in prediction is not the ability to foretell the 
future, but the grasping of a sufficient context so that we are able 

*From the Psychological Laboratory of Harvard University. 
* The author is indebted to Professor G. W. Allport for his aid in planning 
and conducting this investigation. 


* Predictional value. /n Reichenbach, H., Experience and Prediction. Chi- 
cago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1938. 
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to make statements about the individual in addition to the specific 
information given us. The index of understanding is, therefore, the 
success of the reader in making objective predictions—in filling in 
the gaps. The only measure of the subjective feeling of understand- 
ing needed is the opinion of the reader on that score. 

Although the professional littérateur might be expected to have 
a greater interest in promoting the feeling of understanding, it is 
obvious that the communicating of objectively valid knowledge of 
the life should be the aim of the psychologist. For this latter pur- 
pose, it is necessary to employ measures and methods independent 
of the bias of the investigator. 


EXPERIMENT 


The general plan of the experiment was as follows: Six modes 
of writing life-histories were first defined. Brief case studies of 
three subjects were then prepared by each of the six modes, provid- 
ing a total of eighteen samples. These samples, accompanied by 
questionnaires, were then presented to thirty-six judges. On the 
basis of the samples, the judges were asked in the questionnaire to 
give predictions about the subjects in the samples as well as sub- 
jective opinions about the value of the various samples as a whole. 
The percentage of successful predictions could then be scored, and 
the subjective opinions tabulated. 

The development of the modes is of methodological interest. 
The complexity of isolating variables in life-history writing and 
attempting to observe them and their interrelations made it neces- 
sary to attack the problem by presenting real lives in certain well- 
defined ways. In each case, a mode tended to emphasize or to 
de-emphasize certain factors. A sample was not presumed to be a 
comprehensive life-history in and of itself. But when we analyzed 
its make-up in relation to its results, we could make judgments 
about some of the factors involved. 


THE Mopes 


Mode I. The Structural Analysis 


In this method, the effort is directed toward adequately present- 
ing the structure of the life as it is today. In terms of a pattern of 
traits, attitudes, interests, physical characteristics, etc., we show an 
organized life having a definite intellectual character in the present 
time. The relations to other individuals are shown only for their 
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meaning to our subject. The philosophy underlying this is similar 
to the doctrine of the functional autonomy of motives. A sample 
follows : 


X is a blond young man about twenty-one years of age. He stands 
considerably below average height and has a slim, well-built body. He is 
healthy and active. 


X is a person of even temperament. More emotionally mature than most 
people his age, his moods do not change markedly without cause. X shows 
considerable objectivity and insight, and regards himself and the world at 
large from a drily humorous viewpoint. This is especially apparent in his 
writing. Wary of setting himself impossible goals, X is very persistent in 
going after something he wants. He is industrious, neat, and economical. 

Intellectually our subject is above average, but definitely not brilliant. 
His capacities are greater in the practical world, where he shows consider- 
able skill and taste at handicrafts and drawing. He doesn’t do so well in 
handling abstractions. 

An intrinsically polite and considerate person, X is helped in social con- 
tacts by his tact and desire to please. His calm temperament and usual 
good nature have helped him to make many friends. Not very expansive, he 
is an excellent listener. He is, however, neither submissive, nor overanxious 
for popularity. 

Partly because of an adolescent inferiority complex about his size, X is 
much interested in athletics. His grace and timing help him to play a good 
game of baseball and tennis; he is on his college’s fencing squad. 


His other interests are quite broad. He likes reading, writes rather well, 
and is much interested in organizational matters. He has leadership ability 
of the type required for school and college activities, and is on the board 
of his college paper. 

Attitudinally, X largely conforms and adapts to his culture, and is non- 
conformist only on the question of religion. He leads a moral and respec- 
table existence. Politically and economically conscious only in so far as 
these spheres directly affect him, X is not intent on changing the social 
situation. He would fight only to protect our borders. 


X characteristically is interested in only one girl at a time and seems 
to get more seriously involved with each succeeding one. He seems as much 
interested in having sex experiences as the average boy his age, but is 
deterred from intercourse by the fear of disease or pregnancy. As soon as 
he’s financially secure, X would like to marry and settle down, as he has a 
deep appreciation for the joys of home life. 

The subject’s ultimate goal is vague, but it looks toward a successful 
and respected business career in a small town, and a happy family life. To 
this trend his training, his family’s influence, his sociable and industrious 
nature, his creative ability, his interest in a secure home would all con- 
tribute. Slightly discordant notes, however, are his humorous skepticism and 
his half-suppressed ambition to write some day. 


| 
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Mode II. The Cultural Presentation 


Here the individual is shown in terms of his interpersonal rela- 
tionships, in the midst of the push and pull of the social forces 
which surround him. The social environment is described, and an 
attempt is made to show the exact relation of the individual to that 
environment, and his acceptance or deviation in respect to the be- 
havior that might be expected of him in his culture. The method 
offers a good opportunity to test the often-heard statement of cer- 
tain sociologists that the most efficient way to learn about the person 
is to study not him but his social and cultural milieu. Example: 


X was born in a Pennsylvania town of about twenty thousand popula- 
tion. The financial support of the town comes from the anthracite coal 
mining industry there. The actual mining is now done almost entirely by 
immigrants from the South and East of Europe and their first generation 
descendants. These, with a large group of third generation Irish and Welsh, 
make up the bulk of the population. There is also a comparatively small 
group of old American Anglo-Saxon stock, which is largely engaged in 
skilled trades and, frequently, in business and professional work. To this 
group X belongs. 


His family are economically in the town’s upper middle class. They are 
rather high in regard to social prestige, his father having attained a good 
deal of prominence in fraternal and civic organizations. They are also quite 
influential in local Methodist church work, and, although not fervently 
religious, they are clean-living, moral people. 


There is a good deal of affection and respect and some formality in the 
family relationship. X has two married sisters who are both at least ten 
years older than he. They are still strongly united as a family group, and 
have family gatherings on the traditional holidays. 


In the main X has accepted his inherited role. His pleasures are inex- 
pensive and innocuous, running to sports and movies. On his family’s advice 
he is taking a business course in college, and would like to succeed in busi- 
ness. His teachers regarded him as quiet and dependable; his former em- 
ployers have a job awaiting him any time he can take it—even during school 
vacations. Only in religion, where he is a liberal and secretly contemptuous 
of formal institutionalization, does he depart from his cultural norms. 


In outside group contacts, X is usually considered somewhat reserved. 
He almost never arouses antagonism, and has had few conflicts with con- 
temporaries. But he doesn’t seek intimacy with many people. He is some- 
times a leader, and sometimes led. His social life is usually well adjusted | 
to the norms of his group as regards dinners and parties. In college he has 
been pledged to a fraternity which gave him a job to help with his added 
expenses. 


In organizational work, X has been very successful. He was influential 
in the Boy Scouts, head of his chapter in De Molay. He is at present on 
the staff of his college’s newspaper. 
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In relation to his cultural environment X displays the following char- 
acteristics: Not emotionally involved, he is mildly conservative in politics 
and economics. He is sincerely patriotic, though not a flag-waver. Less 
tolerant of his own morals than those of others, he manages not to be a 
“goody-goody.” X sees little difference between the various Protestant sects, 
but feels himself different from Catholics and Jews. He feels himself dif- 
ferent from certain racial groups, though not necessarily better than they. 
He is quite unconscious of class distinctions. 


Mode III. The Genetic Presentation 


Patterned after the usual genetic record found in case studies, 
this method is characterized more by the hereditary and historical 
material required than by its exemplification of any specific sys- 
tematic viewpoint. Example: 


X was born twenty-one years ago in a small Pennsylvania town. Both 
parents were of English-Old American stock. X’s father, a businessman of 
the town, is a matter-of-fact reserved person. He has a good deal of insight 
and in his late sixties is still active in business and fraternal life, and plays 
a lot of golf. His mother is a cheerful, domestic person, who nevertheless 
finds time for reading and social activities. 

The two other children are married daughters ten years older than X, 
a child of his parents’ middle age. The age difference prevented his having 
a great deal in common with them or competing with them. Although dec- 
orous, and inclined neither to demonstrativeness nor caresses, the family is 
affectionate and unified. 

X was born into an adult environment and consequently was protected. 
There was always a fuss over birthdays and holidays, and the whole house 
was his playground. He started school at the usual age, being neither much 
engrossed in it, nor rebellious about it. Although troubled with poor health 
at this time, X lived in a children’s neighborhood and carried on a full 
program of activities in school, playing imaginative games with his friends, 
collecting and tinkering. 

At the age of twelve, however, this contented mode of life was rudely 
interrupted. Just at the time of the difficult adjustments to puberty, X found 
that though the others were growing, he was—in his own words—a 
“shrimp.” This rapidly became his most distinguishing characteristic. Shut 
out of the rough games of the older boys by his frail and small physique, 
X was forced either to play with the younger boys or retire into himself. 
He largely elected to do the latter. He read, drew, and modeled. Hyper- 
sensitive to all the remarks about his size, X was exceedingly self-conscious, 
especially in mixed company. 

This situation continued up through high school. However, he became 
interested in organizational work, and quickly attained a position of leader- 
ship in the Boy Scouts and later in the De Molay. By the end of his senior 
year he already had had several girl friends, and even had had intercourse. 
(This was an amateurish experience, and made little impression on him.) 
He played a lot of tennis. 


i 
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After graduating, X was pretty much adrift, devoting his main interest 
and energies to running his chapter of the De Molay. After a couple of 
months of this, however, he got a job as office boy in a local industrial 
plant. In the impersonal bustle of his work, X soon lost most of the shyness 
with which his protected early life and inferiority complex had endowed 
him. He worked here for a year and a half; got on well with his employers 
and co-workers. 

At the end of this time he began to feel he was getting nowhere. His 
parents advised him to enter college, and by living cheaply, working, and 
filling in at his old job during vacations, he is now trying to complete a 
business course. He lived out during his first year, and although he fenced 
and made the school paper, he did not find college very pleasant. 

He is now in his second year, and living at a fraternity, which he finds 
more pleasant. He is at present much infatuated with a girl from his home 
town, whom he may, eventually, marry. 


Mode lV. The Major Maladjustment 


This mode is modeled after the usual psychiatric report with a 
therapeutic bias. The major maladjustment may be defined as that 
conflict, neurotic symptom, or traumatic experience which by virtue 
of its existence has most interfered (or is interfering) with the in- 
dividual’s personal adjustment. All facts and only such facts as 
have an important relation to this maladjustment are included. The 
result is a complete and unified picture of one important factor in 
the life before us. Example: 


The major maladjustment to be considered here is an inferiority com- 
plex arising out of a frail and small physique. 

Aetiology: X grew up in an exceedingly favorable home environment. 
It was made up mostly of adults who were inclined to “baby” him, and 
make much of him. His family’s attitude was, by and large, very protec- 
tive. He spent his childhood playing in and around his house with his toys. 

When old enough, X started to school at a place about a block from his 
own house. Here, although shy, he got on well with the other pupils, and 
played much with the boys of his neighborhood. 

About the eighth grade, however, life became less pleasant. All the other 
fellows were growing into large rough, if clumsy, youths. X did not seem 
to grow. Frail and young-looking, he was the smallest in his class. 

Maladjustment: On account of his size, X was shut out of most of the 
games and activities of the bigger boys. He was the object of a lot of 
good-natured teasing, to which he soon became very sensitive. No one re- 
garded him as his equal. X was forced to play with the younger boys. 

Because he was intensely conscious of his size, and thought that every- 
one else noticed it, X became very shy with strangers, and especially with 
girls. There was a trace of bitterness in his retorts to remarks on his size. 
He devoted himself to collecting, to drawing, and to reading. There was a 
tendency to introversion, to shyness, to pettiness at this stage. 

This situation continued all through high school. 
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Effects: We have most of the immediate effects under the description of 
the maladjustment. There was, in addition, compensatory activity along the 
lines of leadership of the younger boys and of doing much work in scouting. 
In his relations to girls, X was definitely retarded for his age. Not till his 
senior year in high school did he take any girls out. Then he became 
enamoured of any girl who, as he thought, deigned to look at him twice. 

Adjustment: After X had been out of school about six months, he got 
a job with a large industrial plant in his home town. He was forced to face 
dozens of people daily here, of a much rougher background than any he’d 
known before. X soon became accustomed to their jibes, and developed a 
much thicker skin. He lost his self-consciousness, and became one of the 
crew, drinking beer with them on pay night. He played short-stop on their 
all-star softball team. 

X’s attitude toward girls became more normal. He is in general less shy 
and deferential with strangers, and less self-conscious. He is still showing 
after-effects, however, in his taking his sports too seriously, in his making 
few close friends, and in his complete lack of aggressiveness toward women. 


Mode V. Presentation of Typical Episodes 


This is an attempt on a simplified level to study the relative effec- 
tiveness of the typical episode, which is familiar in all varieties 
of literary writing. An episode is defined, for our purposes, as a 
psychophysical event which involves a person or persons in an ac- 
tivity-series having discernible direction, and temporal and psy- 
chological discreteness. The life is presented by citing a collection 
of significant episodes involving the person, these being carefully 
controlled in collection and writing. Example: 


X had all his expenses paid, drew his salary, and worked ten minutes a 
day. Beyond hurrying the completion of the job, he had nothing to do, and 
could do nothing. In no time at all, he was bored, and went around to the 
public library to volunteer as an extra hand. The librarian was young and 
pretty, but she proved to be engaged, a fact which amused X greatly. 

While X’s aunt was on a lecture tour, she caught cold. It developed into 
pneumonia and her life was despaired for. X and his father flew down, 
planning the funeral arrangements in the plane. At the last moment, how- 
ever, his aunt rallied and pulled through. The church people said it demon- 
strated the power of prayer, but X feels that two transfusions and an oxygen 
tent helped a little. 

X had been driving along with Patricia, moving very slowly, and com- 
pletely absorbed in contemplation. Suddenly a cow jumped out of the bushes 
right into the path of the car. By a quick swerve and application of the 
brakes, X managed to avoid hitting the animal. Both he and Patricia were 
thrown forward rather violently. X was immediately concerned for his com- 
panion, and asked how she was. It developed that she’d cut her nose slightly, 
and it took a good deal of persuasion to keep X from rushing her to the 
hospital. Patricia, incidentally, is a sturdy, athletic girl. Only later did X 
confess to a slight shakiness of the knees. 
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The plant’s ball team went out to play the inmates at a near-by institu- 
tion. Since no women or children were allowed on the grounds, a guard 
checked the group. Catching sight of X, the guard asked, “Is that kid with 
you?” Taken unawares, X could be heard muttering to himself all the way 
down the hall, “Kid, huh. Who’s a kid?” He quickly recovered his com- 
posure, however. 

Next morning at the office X pasted a very amusing picture he had drawn 
of himself playing ball in infant’s clothes, with a smile of childish glee on 
his face. He captioned it, “Hey, does that kid play with you guys?” 

X had written Patricia describing his fraternity brothers, and telling her 
not to expect too much of them. He expressed considerable misgivings 
about the impression they’d make on her. However, when Patricia arrived 
and he finally introduced them to her, he did it casually, as if he had no 
doubts about her reaction to them. 

X had been going with Elsie for almost a year. They went to dances, 
and the movies, and to parties together. They spent long hours parked 
beneath the moon. Being encouraged in his advances, X was soon seeing 
Elsie two or three nights a week. Her family was very co-operative. How- 
ever, someone told X that girls like to marry early. X put two and two 
together, and decided not to take up so much of Elsie’s time. As pleasantly 
as possible he ended the affair. Besides, X was interested in another girl. 


Mode VI. The Method of Individual Differences: Psychometrics 


This mode gives us an opportunity to determine just how much 
the lists of raw scores frequently found in case studies actually 
contribute to our understanding of the subject. Making clear the 
nature of the tests and of the variables which, it is supposed, are 
being tested, we give the person’s relative position in the population 
as a whole. This method also serves to illustrate the quantitative 
approach to the common trait. Example: 


Wechsler’s Bellevue Intelligence Test 


This test, designed for use with adults and adolescents, measures intelli- 
gence. Intelligence is here defined as the aggregate capacity of the individual 
to act purposefully, think rationally, and to deal effectively with his environ- 
ment. The test consists of a series of ten subtests and involves verbal, 
arithmetical, social, and manipulative skills. 82d.3 


Nebraska Personality Inventory 
This test consists of a series of questions to which the subject responds 


46 


by indicating “yes,” “no,” or “?.” Simultaneously, it measures three traits 
by the differential scoring of a list of responses. These are: . 


1. Social introversion: a tendency to withdraw from the social environ- 
ment; shyness; seclusiveness. 60th. 

2. Emotionality: a tendency to react with emotionality to life situations: 
cycloid tendencies. 40th. 


* The figures refer to percentile rank. 
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3. Masculinity: a tendency to react to the test items in a manner char- 
acteristic of males. Doesn’t sample all masculine characteristics. 60th. 
Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory 

A test similar in mechanics to the above. It measures: 

1. Neurotic tendency. Persons scoring high tend to be emotionally un- 
stable. 26th. 

2. Self-sufficiency. Persons scoring high prefer solitude, rarely ask en- 
couragement, ignore the advice of others. 44th. 

3. Introversion-extroversion. Persons scoring high are introvertive; are 
imaginative and live within themselves. Low scorers seldom suffer emotional 
upsets or substitute daydreaming for action. 21st. 

4. Dominance-submission. Persons scoring high tend to dominate in 
face-to-face situations. 63d. 

5. Self-confidence. Persons scoring high are self-conscious and have 
feelings of inferiority. Low scorers are well adjusted to their environment. 
91st. 


6. Sociability. Persons scoring low tend to be social and gregarious. 
46th. 


Lents’s C-R Opinionnaire 


This test uses the method of agreement or disagreement with statements 
to determine the subject’s degree of conservatism or radicalism. A conserva- 
tiye is defined as one who opposes change; a radical, one who favors it. 
High score is conservative. 40th. 


Allport-Vernon’s Study of Values 


This is a scale for measuring the dominant interests of a personality 
on the basis of Spranger’s six ideal types. The subject shows his preferences 
by multiple choices on specific items. It distinguishes: 

1. Theoretical. Characterized as critical, empirical, and rational. High 
average. 

2. Economic. Characterized by being practical and mostly interested in 
the “usefulness” of things. Significantly high. 

3. Esthetic. Characterized by interest in form and harmony. Signifi- 
cantly low. 

4. Social. Characterized by selflessness and regarding people as ends in 
themselves. Average. 

5. Political. Characterized by a primary interest in power. Average. 

6. Religious. Characterized by mysticism and a desire to relate himself 
to the unity of the cosmos. Significantly low. 


Pressey's X-O Test 
The test purports to measure affectivity (breadth of emotionality). It 
also measures idiosyncrasy (or the tendency to deviate from the responses 


of his group) by comparing the words most strongly reacted to against the 
pattern of the standard group. Aff. 20th; id. 67th. 


Because of the possibility of differential susceptibility of various 
subjects to various methods, it was decided that three subjects were 
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the minimum one could use in this experiment, and more would 
have been desirable had time permitted. To avoid the effects of 
spuriously gross differences between subjects, three friends of the 
experimenter’s were selected, similar in age, sex, and basic cultural 
background. They were normal, not overcomplicated, and open 
people.* 

Data were gathered about the subjects in the following manner: 
The subjects were under observation in the many circumstances of 
casual daily intercourse over a long period of time. Likewise, 
through interviews, we obtained records, as complete as possible, of 
their lives up to the present. Family relationships, childhood mem- 
ories, sexual experiences, cultural background, etc., were all in- 
cluded. The subjects were given the battery of personality tests 
listed above as required by Mode VI. Finally, the accumulated data 
(and, later, the written samples) were validated in conference with 
close mutual friends. 

The subjects were written up, as adequately as the criteria 
allowed, by each of the six modes previously enumerated. The epi- 
sodes were gleaned from the memories of various of the subjects’ 
friends, and then rewritten by us to keep the style uniform through- 


out. All three subjects were always identified by the masked symbol 


CoMPOSITION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


As stated above, predictability was taken as the index of under- 
standing. To measure predictability, a common questionnaire was 
devised to accompany each sample given to a judge. The average 
accuracy of predictions on the three samples of a given mode could 
be taken as indicating the mode’s success in promoting understand- 
ing for the reader. 

The questionnaire contained a series of twelve objective ques- 
tions, with five multiple-choice alternatives offered in each case. 
The probability of getting a correct choice by chance alone was 20 
per cent. The questions were so chosen as to have reference to all 
three of our subjects. 

Of course, the interpretation of our results is limited by the 
make-up of the questionnaire, since it is in effect our measuring © 
stick of understanding. The questions that we included reflect our 
own interests and the exigencies of the experiment; a different set of 

“Open personalities are those about whom reliable judgments can be made 


easily. Allport, G. W. Personality, a psychological interpretation. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1937. Pp. 507-509. 
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questions might have yielded somewhat different results. Since 
there was no way of making the list so representative that knowing 
it could be taken as exactly equivalent to knowing the personality, 
the questionnaire was designed to cover as wide an area of behavior 
as possible. 

As well as determining the success of predictions, we were also 
interested in subjective reports from the judges. The questionnaire 
given below shows that, among other things, we sought informa- 
tion about what the feeling of understanding implies to the reader 
in words, the reader’s reactions to the various modes, and possible 
differentiating factors among the judges. 


Sample Questionnaire 


A. How well do you feel you know (i.e., understand) X ?5 
thoroughly fairly well somewhat poorly _ hardly at all 

B. Did you find X likeable ? 

C. How interesting did you find the sample? 

D. Did you find the sample irritating or inadequate in any way? If so, in 
what way? 

E. Do you feel that the life is well unified—i.e., that all of the items pre- 
sented logically belong to one and the same personality? 
Check one of the following alternatives in each of the situations stated 

below: 


1. When he found he was broke, X: 
a. got an extension on his term bill 
b. borrowed money and lived as usual 
c. cut expenses to a minimum 
d. borrowed a little money from Dad 
e. sold some of his things. 
. On a list of words given him, X said the most unpleasant was :® 
With unlimited leisure and money X would prefer to: 
X has had sexual intercourse: 
Of hobbies, X has had the following number: 
. X dresses: 
. X regards Marxism as chiefly: 
. X feels that religion is: 
. With these alternatives and equal salaries X would choose to be: 
10. X characteristically works at something he likes: 
* Correlation coefficients between predictive success and questions A (feeling 
of understanding) and F (adequacy) for all questionnaires were, respectively, 
r=.008+ .18 and r=—.088+.18. This tends to demonstrate the unreliability 


>| — the subjective feeling as the measure of the objective understanding 
obtained. 


*To save space, the alternative answers in questions 2 to 11 are omitted, as 
are the steps for questions B to F. 


| 
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11. In a crowd of strange people, X: 
12. In his relations with close friends, X is distinguished for: 
a. unwavering loyalty 
b. placing his own interests first 
c. tact and consideration 
d. insisting on equal respect for their rights and his own 
e. attempting to influence them. 
F. How adequate do you feel the sample to be in giving information with 
which to answer the questions? 
Fa. Was it too short? 


PRESENTATION OF THE MATERIAL TO THE JUDGES 


The judges were chosen from among people who would be 
likely to use life-histories. An attempt was made to diversify the 
judges as to sex, age, and degree of psychological training. In all, 
36 judges participated, for a total of 216 questionnaires. 

Distributing the samples in two groups, we were able to insure 
that each judge made predictions for each of the subjects twice, 
and all six of the modes once. By allowing over a week between 
distribution of each of two groups of three samples, carry-over in- 
formation about any one subject was practically eliminated. No 
two judges got the same grouping, in order to prevent fatigue 
effects, etc. Each group of three samples was accompanied by an 
instruction sheet with the following directions : 


You will here be given sample life-histories, each in a different style and 
each of a different person. Please read through the sample below twice— 
once to secure an impression of the whole case, and the second time for 
detail. Then answer the questions on Sheet B as well as you are able, 
referring to the case if necessary. 


Please do not discuss this experiment with anyone. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Differences Among Modes 


Our purpose was to detect differences between the various modes 
as to their efficiency for promoting understanding of the subject. 
Since this understanding was to be measured by predictive success, 
it was necessary to determine the correct answers to the questions ° 
for each of the three subjects. Of the five alternatives offered for 
each question, only one was in fact correct. Had more than one 
been correct, the probability of a correct answer by chance alone 
could have been high. As it was, it was 20 per cent. 
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TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE PREDICTIVE SUCCESS FOR THE S1xX MobEs 
ModeI ModeII ModeIII ModeIV ModeV Mode VI 


Maj 
Structural Cultural Genetic Maladjust- Episodic Individual 
Analysis Presentation Presentation ment Presentation Differences 
47.6 43.5 42.1 33.9 39.0 36.9 
ee 17.1 11.6 16.1 13.6 15.7 14.0 


To see whether variance between the modes is significantly 
greater than variance of individual scores within a mode, the anal- 


Vm __ 3 468, 


res 

Vm (Criterial variance) = 783.79. Vres (residual variance) = 
226.8. F is clearly significant (exceeds the 1 per cent level). In 
other words, the variance between the modes may be regarded as 
significant of real differences between the modes, and not of mere 
chance fluctuations in random sampling. 


ysis of variance technique is applied. The results are: 


TABLE 2 
CriticAL Ratios BETWEEN MOopEs 

I II III Vv VI 
1.17 
1.27 44 
2.22 1.38 83 
2.77 2.05 1.39 58 
a 3.75 3.22 2.33 1.47 88 


Referring to the list of critical ratios, we find that, although 
there are no significant differences between modes ranking close to- 
gether, those ranking three steps apart have over 98 chances in a 
hundred that the obtained difference is significant, i.e., that the 
“true” difference is greater than zero. 

To test the judges’ subjective reactions to the various modes, 
six opinion questions were included in the questionnaire. These in- 
cluded five discrete graphic scales on which judges could make 
quantitative estimates. The steps were assigned numerical values 
grading them from most to least, or from best to worst, with a 
neutral midpoint. Thus we were able to get a mean of the subjec- 
tive reactions to each of the modes on each variable. 


VARIABLES SCORED BY THE JUDGES 
A. Understanding of X. 
B. Favorable affect toward X. 
C. Interest of the sample. 
D. Irritatingness of the sample.* 
E. Unity of the sample. 
F. Adequacy for the objective questions. 
Fa. Excessive brevity to the sample.* 


* Scored according to percentage of judges giving an affirmative response. 
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TABLE 3 
SUBJECTIVE REACTIONS ON THE VARIOUS MoDEs 


Mode x a} oo és ae 
peer 2.30 2.35 2.11 2.11 2.51 58 47 47.6 
OD Scion 2.61 2.28 2.46 2.14 2.94 64 50 43.5 
eee 2.44 2.52 2.11 2.19 3.03 58 56 42.1 
ar 2.47 2.53 2.17 1.92 3.32 69 74 33.9 
sicecke cell 2.88 3.06 2.12 2.50 3.14 79 50 39.0 
ere 3.48 2.71 2.91 2.70 3.31 71 23 36.9 
TABLE 4 
RANK Orpers OF THE VARIOUS MobEs ON THE SUBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 
3 
= 3 5 3 = 2 
Rank 5 5 5 5 
1 2 1 4 1 1 6 1 
ere 3 1 3 1 2 3 1 2 
- epee 4 3 5 2 3 2 2 3 
DE ésoseetecs 2 4 4 3 5 4 5 5 
ees 5 6 2 5 6 6 3 6 
re ee 6 5 6 6 4 5 4 4 


By analyzing data of this nature, we were able to make certain 
conclusions regarding each of the modes. 


Conclusions Regarding Value of Various Modes 


Mode I. Structural Analysis: This was the best mode as regards 
predictive success. To the question “How well do you feel you 
know (i.e., understand) X?” the responses yielded a mean value of 
2.30, or three tenths of the way from “fairly well” to “somewhat.” 
On this it ranked highest among the modes.? Mode I also ranked 
highest on the question “How interesting did you find the sample?” 
(2.11) and in adequacy for the question (2.51). It was ranked 
second highest on unity (2.11) and on favorable affect toward X 
(2.35). It was found irritating or inadequate the least number of 
times, and too short, next to the least. 

On every test, objective and subjective, the structural analysis 
ranks high among our methods. 

*Cf. Tables 3 and 4, above. 
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Mode IJ. Cultural Presentation: This was the second best mode 
in predictive success, leading to 43.5 per cent valid responses. It 
ranked highest on “favorable affect” toward X (2.28), and second 
highest on “adequacy” (2.94). On interest, however, it ranked 
second from the bottom (2.46). 

The cultural presentation ranked high in producing valid pre- 
dictions, and was judged relatively adequate for the questions. 
However, it was found uninteresting, a fact which may be due to its 
depersonalized nature. The favorable affect toward X reported by 
the judges must be toward a familiar cultural stereotype. 

Mode III. Genetic Presentation: The third best of all our 
methods, Mode III, produced 42.1 per cent valid responses. It 
ranked second on the question “How well do you know X?” and 
was tied for first on interest. It also ranked second in the number 
of people who did not find it irritating, but was next to the last in 
the number who found it not too short. 

While the method was liked well, and found interesting, the 
judges felt more material was needed. The desire to “complete the 
story” may be the cause of the verbosity of the genetic method. The 
tendency for the writer (as for the reader) may well be to pile 
detail on detail merely to fill in the chronological sequence. 

Mode IV. Major Maladjustment: This method was the poorest 
in its capacity to induce valid responses to questions, yielding only 
33.9 per cent. Although judged the most unified, it was also thought 
least adequate for answering the questions, and seemed to the most 
people to be too short. 

Thus, this mode seems best organized and unified. However, it 
is judged incomplete, inadequate, and by both objective and sub- 
jective tests, it is found lacking. 

Mode V. Episodic Presentation: Fourth in its capacity to yield 
valid responses to the objective questions, Mode V had a mean score 
of 39.0 per cent. Ranked next to the bottom on knowledge of X 
and on unity, it was ranked lowest on the question “Did you find 
X likable?” It also had the highest proportion of judges who found 
it irritating or inadequate in some way. 

Neither particularly efficient nor well liked, a usual verbal com- 
plaint against this mode was “choppy.” In affect toward X, this 
mode yielded by far the widest range between the means of the 
affective judgments for the three subjects. In view of the general 
lack of variation between subjects on the other modes (cf. p. 206, 
below, analysis of variance), there seems to be a considerable ten- 
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dency for such anecdotal material to induce value judgments in the 
reader toward the subject. 

Mode VI. Individual Differences: Mode VI was next to the 
bottom in the capacity to promote valid responses, yielding 36.9 per 
cent. It was ranked last in knowledge of X (3.48), interest (2.97) 
and unity (2.70). It was next to last in favorable attitude toward 
X (2.71) and on adequacy for the questions (3.31). It was found 
inadequate or irritating the second most number of times. Never- 
theless, it was rated too short the least. Damaging evidence against 
this mode is the fact that six of our thirty-six judges were unable 
or unwilling to attempt any predictions at all with it as a basis, and 
left the accompanying questionnaire blank. 

In general, this mode is difficult to use, unpopular on almost all 
subjective variables. Discrepancies between results on different tests 
were often noted and found confusing by the judges. Its low rela- 
tive efficiency and its other disadvantages offer small justification 
for its use. 


Some Special Questions Related to the Study 


Control of subjective feelings toward subject——The possibility 
existed that some of the subjective estimates were based more on 
the subject than on the mode involved in a given sample. To de- 
termine which showed the more significant variation, the analysis 
of variance is applied. We have, then, Vm, variance among modes, 
Vs, variance among subjects, and Vres, residual variance, or the 
general scatter within the cells. The results may be tabulated as 
follows : 


Question Vm Vs Vres 
C. How interesting did you find the sample?........ 3.380 1.248 1.261 
E. Do you feel that the life is well unified?.......... 2.285 388 826 


In all three cases Vm is consistently much greater than Vs— 
indicating that variation of the mode is far more important than 
variation of the subject. Differences between subjects seem to have 
been controlled in the writing. Inasmuch as these three questions 
have greatest reference to subjective feelings toward X, we may 
assume that differences in the intrinsic personal appeals of the sub- 
jects were at least equally well controlled throughout the whole of 
the material. 

Cultural chance probability——With five alternatives for each 
objective question, the probability of getting a correct answer by the 
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operation of pure chance alone was 20 per cent. And there was yet 
another extraneous factor operating. The intrinsic appeal of some 
of the alternatives might work to yield correct responses independ- 
ently of the content of the sample. A few of the alternatives might 
seem inappropriate in any case, while others might be so usual as 
to be chosen frequently in this culture. Although these factors, being 
constant throughout, would not affect the relative efficiencies of the 
modes, it is useful to know how much they contributed to the abso- 
lute totals. A control experiment was run to determine the extent 
of the predictive success due to these factors, to which, in combina- 
tion, we can refer as the “cultural chance probability.” 

Thirty blank questionnaires were distributed to a class at Har- 
vard. The students were instructed to check whichever alternative 
they felt on general grounds, for any boy of their age, tc have the 
best chance of being the “‘correct’’ one. Comparing the distribution 
of answers with our table of correct alternatives, we obtained the 
cultural chance probability for each of our three subjects. Combin- 
ing this information with the distribution of subjects within each 
of the modes, we see in Figure 1 the relation of the obtained results 
for any mode to the probable results due to cultural and/or pure 
chance. 


Mode 
I V VI Average 
Obtained 47, 
Results 
40.5 
ance 
Probability 2904 
Pure 
Chance 
Probability 20.0 


Ficure 1 


There are ninety-six chances in one hundred that the true value 
of the lowest mode (IV) is above that of cultural chance. 

It is apparent that the factor of cultural chance must be taken 
into account in any study of predictions. Subject D, for example, 
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whom we felt to be the most culturally deviant of our three, aver- 
aged a cultural chance probability of only 21.2 per cent in contrast 
with the 33.5 per cent of A and B.® In other words, predictability 
will be partly, at least, determined by the extent to which the subject 
can be considered typical of his own culture and the culture of the 
judges. 

Reliability of independent judgments.—The reliability of the 
judgments is here taken to mean the agreements between judges in 
their predictions as to which should be the correct alternative. For 
the five alternatives on a given question about any one sample, it is 
possible to determine the total number of agreements possible be- 
tween the twelve or so judges involved. Obviously, this will be 
highest if they should all choose the same alternative. The result 
can be expressed as the ratio of the obtained reliability to the total 
possible reliability. For a selection of six (out of our eighteen) 
samples, we found that the average validity (predictive success) 
exceeded the average reliability by a small amount. V/R = 1.068. 
This corroborated the findings of Cartwright and French.® It is 
likely that two judges who have read a sample will have learned 
about slightly different areas of the person, although both may have 
equally true pictures. They will be right in their predictions more 
often than they agree with each other. 

Differences in ability among judges.—The average age of our 
three subjects was 21. Dividing the judges, we list the ten whose 
ages were closest to those of our subjects (mean 20.9 years) and 
the ten whose ages are most distant (mean 36.3 years). Mean 
score of the close group 39.9 per cent, of the distant, 35.7 per cent. 
Critical ratio (CR) = 1.37. 

Mean for the male judges was 41.1 per cent; for the females, 
38.8 per cent. There was a superiority of 2.76 per cent for the 
males. CR = 1.07. 

On the basis of the amount of psychological training, the judges 
were roughly divided into four categories: (1) those with no psy- 
chological training, 36.6 per cent; (2) those with up to two years, 
38.3 per cent; (3) those with two to four years, 40.9 per cent; 
(4) those doing advanced graduate work, 44.1 per cent. CR be-. 
tween groups (1) and (4) was 3.00, practical certainty of a real 
difference between them. 


" Computed according to the percentage of the control group choosing the 
alternatives which were correct for each subject. 

* Cartwright, D., & French, J. R. P., Jr. The reliability of life-history studies. 
Character & Pers., 1939, 8, 110-119. 
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Thus, there are indications that psychological training, similar- 
ity to the subject in age and in sex, all help in predicting his be- 
havior. 

Differences among subjects——An analysis of a table of mean 
predictive successes for each subject by each mode shows statistically 
that the interaction of subject with mode is significant. This result 
can be interpreted as indicating a differential susceptibility of sub- 
ject to mode. One subject lends himself better to representation by 
one mode than by another. 

The average percentages of correct predictions on the three sub- 
jects are: A. 42.6 per cent, @== 15.6 per cent; B. 42.8 per cent, 
o = 14.2 per cent; D. 37.5 per cent, 7 = 16.0 per cent. CR A. 
to D. is 1.9; CR B. to D. is 2.08. There are at least ninety-seven 
chances in one hundred that the true difference is greater than 0. 
There is thus some evidence that some subjects may well be less 
predictable than others, i.e., some are “open”; some are enigmatic. 

The relative importance of mode, judge, and subject.—Total 
residual variance of the scores of all questionnaires is 226.8. Other 
variances are as follows: 


423.87 


From this it appears that of the three factors involved in promoting 
correct predictions on this material, efficiency of the mode is most 
important, predictability of the subject is next most important, and 
least is the capacity of the judge.’® 


SUMMARY 


The life-history is here defined as a verbal technique for com- 
prehensively representing a concrete person. Three subjects were 
presented in six types of short life-histories. These life-histories 
were read by a group of judges who gave subjective opinions about 
the samples, and made certain objective predictions about the sub- 
ject in each sample. The understanding of the subject produced by 
any given sample was measured by its success in leading to correct 
predictions. The results obtained were as follows: 

1. For predictive success, the most efficient brief life-history 
seems to be that written from the structural point of view. Next 


1° Estes, S. G. The judgment of personality on the basis of brief records of 
behavior. Cambridge: Harvard College Library, 1937. This finding differs from 
his, but here different methods and statistical treatments are involved. 
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best, is the cultural mode; third, the genetic; fourth, the episodic 
presentation; fifth, the individual differences approach. Least effi- 
cient is description of the major maladjustment. Differences be- 
tween modes adjacent on the rank order list are not statistically 
significant, but differences between those two removed approach 
significance. 

2. Differences in the subjective reactions to various modes were 
found which to a large extent seem related to the modes’ designed 
characteristics. The judges found most interesting the structural 
mode; least interesting, the individual differences approach. They 
regarded as most unified the major maladjustment, and least uni- 
fied, the individual differences or psychometric approach. The struc- 
tural mode was regarded as most adequate for the questions, while 
the major maladjustment was thought least adequate. 

3. It was shown that a person’s predictability is at least in part 
determined by whether or not he is typical of his own and of the 
judge’s culture. 

4. The judges’ psychological training and their similarity to the 
subject in sex and age help in making predictions about the subject. 

5. There is evidence that some subjects may be less predictable 
than others, and that they differ in their susceptibility to a given 
mode of presentation. 

6. Of the three factors involved in correct predictions, it appears 
that efficiency of the mode is most important, next is the predictabil- 
ity of the subject, and least is the capacity of the judge. 
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A STUDY OF THE DRAWINGS OF A MALE 
FIGURE MADE BY SCHIZOPHRENIC 
PATIENTS AND NORMAL 
SUBJECTS 


JANE MUSTARD CHASE 


Worcester State Hospital* 


The present investigation was undertaken with the object of mak- 
ing comparisons between the drawings of a male figure produced, 
on instruction, by schizophrenic patients and normal subjects. From 
the results obtained only those features lending themselves to quan- 
titative analysis are discussed here. These include the amount and 
elaboration of detail, and the parts of the human figure incorporated 
and omitted from schizophrenic productions as compared with 
normal ones. 

Although the analysis of psychotic drawings has been the sub- 
ject of many researches, no study of the drawings of psychotic and 
normal subjects on the basis of comparable material has been 
found by the writer. Most studies in this field have been carried 
out on the spontaneous productions of psychotic patients. Some in- 
vestigators have solicited drawings from their patients for thera- 
peutic purposes or to assist them in the interpretation of dreams, 
hallucinations, compulsions, etc., but thus far, the investigation of 
controlled drawings has been limited to the productions of children 
and mental defectives. 


PoPpuULATION 


The subjects used in this study include 100 male schizophrenic 
patients resident on the Research Service of the Worcester State 
Hospital. Of this number, 50 were diagnosed as paranoid and 50 
as hebephrenic. The subclassification may be considered as of more 
than average reliability, since the diagnoses were verified at frequent 
intervals by members of the psychiatric staff of the hospital. Since 
only the first test that was administered to each patient was used 


* From the Research Service of the Worcester State Hospital. 
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in this study, not all are at a comparable stage of their illness. How- 
ever, all the patients were sufficiently well adjusted to hospital rou- 
tine to be examined in the laboratory under similar conditions. 

Fifty normal male adults served as controls. Of this group, 39 
were attendants and porters at the hospital, and 11 were patients in 
a general hospital whose illnesses in no way affected their responses 
to the examination.’ 

The criteria for selecting a subject were: first, that he have no 
special ability in drawing and no previous specialized training; sec- 
ond, that he have no injury or disability of the arm or hand used 
for drawing; and third, that he be attentive to the instructions and 
sufficiently co-operative in carrying them out so that the resulting 
performance could be considered representative, i.e., the best of 
which he was capable at the general period of the examination. 

In computing the hospital ages of the patients, hospitalization 
was taken to mean all the time spent in a mental hospital from the 
date of the first admission to any mental hospital up to the time 
when the test was administered. The Stanford-Binet (1916) was 
given to each subject during the same psychometric session or within 
a few days of the time when the drawing test was given. Thus, 
the mental age and vocabulary level of each subject are also avail- 
able. The latter was given special consideration since various in- 
vestigations indicate that the vocabulary test is a more adequate 
index of the basic intellectual capacity of schizophrenic subjects 
than is mental age. Vocabulary scores were obtained for only 137 
of the 150 subjects. The Kent-Rosanoff Association Test was also 
given to 40 of the hebephrenics, 46 of the paranoids, and 27 of the 
normal subjects, and the scores were recorded in terms of a Com- 
posite Index.* A comparison of these descriptive data for the three 
groups is presented in Tables 1 and 2. 

The difference in mean chronological age between the paranoids 
and hebephrenics reflects the usual distribution of chronological age 
in these groups. At the general age level represented, it is unlikely 
that the difference is of significance in affecting the test results. A 
comparison of the means of hospital age shows the hebephrenics to 
have a longer period of hospitalization than the paranoids, which is , 
also typical of the ordinary conditions. For the paranoids and 
hebephrenics, there is little difference in educational level, but for 


* Thanks are due to Drs. K. E. McBride and A. Roe for permitting us to use 
their data. 

* This index takes into account the number of most common, individual, and 
unusual responses given by the subject. 
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TABLE 1 


CoNSTANTS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, HospiTAL AcE, Epuca- 
TIONAL LeveL, STANFORD MENTAL AGE, STANFORD VOCABULARY SCORE, AND 
KenT-RosANorr Composite INDEX oF 50 PARANOID AND 50 HEBEPHRENIC 
SCHIZOPHRENICS AND 50 NorMAL SUBJECTS 


PAaRANOIDS HEBEPHRENICS NormALs 
Range | Mean| S.D. Range Mean | S.D. Range | Mean} S.D. 
Chronological Age........ 18-64 31.6} 8.2} 12-48 18-56 MOT 
Hospital Age............- .2-17.0} 3.5 .04-27.0 | 5.4 
Educational Level (yrs.).. 3-16 9.2 3.3 4-16 8.5 3.5 6-16 11.2 2.3 
Stanford M. A. (yrs.)...... 7.8-19.5 | 13.5 3.1 | 4.8-17.7 | 10.1 3.0 |10.0-19.5 | 15.9} 2.1 
Stanford Vocabulary Score 4-86* 56.5 | 16.3 0-80 36.6 | 19.3 40-83t¢ 63.2 | 10.3 
Kent-Rosanoff Composite 
1.2-56t 18.1] 12.8] .3-66ff | 22.8 | 17.1 |—.4-41.2§) 11.2 | 10.3 


*Based on 49 paranoids. tBased on 38 normal subjects. {Based on 46 paranoids. 
ttBased on 40 hebephrenics. §Based on 27 normal subjects. 


TABLE 2 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN TERMS OF P BETWEEN THE MEANS OF 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, HospitaL AGE, EpucATIONAL LEVEL, STANFORD MENTAL 
AcE, STANFORD VOCABULARY ScoRE, AND KENT-RosANOoFF COMPOSITE 
INDEX FOR PARANOID SCHIZOPHRENICS, HEBEPHRENIC SCHIZOPHRENICS, 

AND NorMAL SusByects CoMPARED EacH OTHER 


Paranoids vs. | Paranoids vs. | Hebephrenics 
Hebephrenics Normals vs. Normals 
P P P 

<.01 <.01 >.05 
Educational >.05 <.01 <.01 
Stanford Mental Age................ <.01 <.01 <.01 
Stanford Vocabulary................ <.01 <.01 <.01 
K-R Composite Index............... <.01 <.01 <.01 


the normal subjects the mean educational level is significantly 
higher. From Tables 1 and 2, it can be seen that the latter is a 
somewhat selected group; it has a lower mean chronological age, 
and a higher mean level of education which is consistent with the 
higher mean mental age. The difference between the means of 
mental age for the paranoids and hebephrenics (3.4 years) is fairly. 
representative of the difference found in an extensive survey by 
Roe and Shakow (13), who report the means for groups of repre- 
sentative cases to be 12.9 years for paranoids, and 10.8 years for 
hebephrenics. These are .6 years lower and .7 years higher re- 
spectively than the means for the present group. The vocabulary 
scores for the normal subjects are higher than for the patients. 
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Furthermore, they are higher than those reported by Shakow and 
Goldman (14) for normal subjects, since the mean vocabulary 
score for this group falls at about the eighth decile of the norms 
they established. However, though the vocabulary scores are con- 
sistently higher for the normal controls, they are proportional to 
the higher level of mental age in this group, and for the two groups 
of patients do not vary markedly from the mean vocabulary scores 
found by Roe and Shakow (13) in their study of representative 
cases of patients. The mean scores in their study were 56.1 for the 
paranoids, 42.0 for the hebephrenics, and 56.0 for the normals, as 
against the mean scores for the present groups of 56.5 for the para- 
noids, 36.6 for the hebephrenics, and 63.2 for the normals. The 
difference between the means of the Kent-Rosanoff Composite In- 
dices are in the direction expected, i.e., the lowest for the normals, 
indicating the most “most common” and least individual and un- 
usual responses, and the highest for the hebephrenic with the reverse 
proportions. 
PROCEDURE 


The Goodenough Drawing Test (3) was given to each subject 
essentially according to the standardized instructions. Although the 
test was designed for children and was intended to be used as a 
group test, individual presentation was considered to be both more 
suitable and more practical for adult psychotic subjects. It was 
given to the schizophrenic patients as part of a psychometric sched- 
ule. With some subjects it was necessary to amplify the instruc- 
tions, but care was taken to avoid placing any limitations on the 
drawing other than that it be the “picture of a man.” During the 
course of each drawing, the examiner noted any comments or un- 
usual behavior of the subject, and at the end of the test, recorded 
the time taken for drawing and the explanations given by the sub- 
ject of any unusual elements in the figure. The test was adminis- 
tered by female examiners, and the examinations were carried out 
under relatively the same conditions. 

The drawings were scored according to the scale of 51 points 
suggested by Goodenough,’ and, in addition, the time taken by each 
subject to complete the drawing (obtained for only 103 of the sub- 
jects) was recorded. All the scoring was done by the writer, the 
itemized score of each drawing being rechecked within a period of 
from one to two weeks after the original scoring. 


_ *The Goodenough scoring provides for a realistic appraisal of the drawing 
in terms of the presence of limbs, facial details, bidimensional character, propor- 
tionality, etc. 
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RESULTS 


The constants of the distributions of Goodenough total score 
and time of drawing for paranoids, hebephrenics, and normal sub- 
jects appear in Table 3, and the significance of the differences be- 
tween the means of total score and time of drawing in Table 4. 


TABLE 3 


CONSTANTS OF THE DIsTRIBUTION OF ToTAL ScorE AND TIME OF DRAWING 
FOR PARANOID, HEBEPHRENIC, AND NORMAL SuBJECTS 


Paranorps (50) Hesepurenics (50) Normats (50) 


Range | Mean} S.D. Range | Mean] S.D. Range | Mean} S.D. 


1-48 26.0 | 10.9 1-39 18.9} 9.4 14-49 33.9 8.6 
Time of Drawing (in min.).}| .2-5.5* | 5.2 9 -2-18.5t] 4.2 | 2.3-36.0t} 9.1] 7.9 


*Based on 37 subjects. tBased on 36 subjects. {Based on 30 subjects. 


TABLE 4 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN TERMS OF P BETWEEN THE MEANS OF TOTAL 
ScorE AND THE TIME OF DRAWING FOR PARANOID SCHIZOPHRENICS, 
HEBEPHRENIC SCHIZOPHRENICS, AND NoRMAL SUBJECTS 
CoMPARED WITH EACH OTHER 


Paranoids vs. Paranoids Hebephrenics 
Hebephrenics | vs. Normals vs. Normals 
P P 
Time of Drawing..................- >.05 <.01 <.01 


For the means of the total score, running in order: normal, para- 
noid, hebephrenic, all the differences among the various groups were 
significant. The differences of the means for time of drawing were 
also significant between the paranoids and normal subjects, but not 
between the paranoids and hebephrenics. No significant differences 
between the separate items on the Goodenough test for paranoids, 
hebephrenics, or normal subjects were found, although the differ- 
ences for many items were statistically consistent inasmuch as they 
indicate specific trends or patterns of response that are separately 
characteristic of the three groups. 

Although the correlations in Table 5 are not of sufficient mag- 
nitude to make them significant in themselves, a few of the trends 
in the coefficients will bear comment. The higher (but negative) 
correlation of hospitalization for the hebephrenic group is undoubt- 
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TABLE 5 


CorRRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF TOTAL SCORE WITH DIFFERENT 
Sources OF VARIATION 


Parancids Hebephrenics Normals 


r r r 
Total Score vs. Hospital Age.......... -02 —.33 ini 
Total Score vs. Educational Level..... .14 —.02 26 
Tctal Score vs. Stanford M. A........ .29 ll 
Total Score vs. Stanford Vocabulary .. -36 
Total Score vs. K-R Composite Index . —.12 -05 12 


edly related to the clinical fact of the more rapid deterioration in 
this subtype and to the greater range in hospitalization period. The 
lower coefficient in the normal as compared with the patient groups 
for Stanford-Binet is probably accounted for by the limited upper 
range of Goodenough scores. This would affect the normal subjects 
most and therefore would tend to reduce any correlation existing 
in this group. Such an effect does not seem to be present for vo- 
cabulary, however, which is not easily explained. It is of special 
interest to point out that Goodenough (3) obtained coefficients of 
correlation of .70 to .80 with Stanford-Binet for various ages of 
children, whereas the correlation for normal adults is only .11. It 
is very likely that the difference is in large part to be accounted for 
by the factor mentioned above—the limited upper range of the 
drawing test. 

In order to evaluate more adequately the differences between 
the three groups with respect to Goodenough total score, mental 
age was partialed out by a matching technique. Thirty paranoids 
and 30 hebephrenics were paired for mental age to within 6 months. 
Similarly, 15 matched pairs of normals and paranoids, and of nor- 
mals and hebephrenics, were set up. The data for these groups are 
presented in Table 6. 

It will be seen that the differences in total score are still sig- 
nificant. Thus the differences found above between paranoids and 
hebephrenics and between normals and hebephrenics cannot be ac- 
counted for on the basis of differences in mental age. It will also 
be seen that these differences cannot be ascribed to the greater time 
which the member of the superior group in each pair took for the 
task, a possibility which the previous results may have suggested. 
The results for the matched groups would indicate that the per- 
formance of hebephrenics is more affected on the drawing test than 
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TABLE 6 


Means, t’s AND P’s or TotaL ScorE AND TIME oF DRAWING FOR GROUPS oF 
ParaNnoiws, HEBEPHRENICS, AND NorMAL Supyects MATCHED ror MENTAL AGE 


Total Score Time for Drawing (in min.) 
Matched Groups 
N |Mean/] t P N |Mean| t P 
Paranoids 24.3 5.6 
Vs. 30 | 0.25 | >.05 
Hebephrenics 19.9 53 
Normals 31.6 
vs. 15 1.26 | >.05 ot 0.19 | >.05 
Paranoids 28.0 6.7 
Normals 31.6 4.0 
vs. 15 3.40 | <.01 6 0.80 | >.05 
Hebephrenics 20.6 5.7 


it is on the Stanford-Binet, and for that reason may be of some 
value diagnostically. 


Discussion 


The discussion in the present paper will be limited to a con- 
sideration of the quantitative results presented above. As indicated 
earlier, there is an absence of studies on controlled drawings of 
schizophrenics in the psychological literature. However, some ma- 
terial of relevance to the present study may be obtained from re- 
searches on the controlled drawings of other disordered subjects, 
and from the spontaneous drawings of schizophrenics. 


If the aspect of proportion and symmetry in the drawings is 
considered, the hebephrenics are found to score significantly lower 
on these items than the paranoids or normal subjects. Since the 
functional mental level of the hebephrenic may be thought of as 
approaching most closely to that of the mental defective, the pos- 
sibilities of comparison between the drawings of the two are inter- 
esting. Reja, de Fursac, Kurbitz, and Rouma (the latter quoted in 
Berrien, 1) have demonstrated that mental deterioration or abnor- 
malities of functioning may be revealed in drawings. Rouma found 
that in all drawings by defectives, disproportion was a striking fea- 
ture and could be used as an indication of low intellectual status. 
It is noteworthy that in Goodenough’s scale, 7 points in the 51-point 
scale are directly concerned with the factor of proportionality, and 
many more points are indirectly related to this element of the draw- 
ings. 
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Another outstanding feature is the repetition of simple forms. 
Reja (reported by Hamilton, 5) has emphasized the psychotic’s 
recourse to geometric forms, which he calls the most sterile of all 
composition. In explanation of this tendency, he notes the artistic 
inexperience of the psychotic that prevents him from attempting 
complex forms where his awkwardness would be more apparent. 
Since such an explanation could be given for the same phenomenon 
when it occurs in the drawings of normal subjects, its application 
to the sterility found in many psychotic productions does not seem 
justified. But an inclination toward the reproduction of rudimen- 
tary forms has been noted frequently in the artistic expressions of 
psychotics (4, 8, 11; cf. also Shakow and Rosenzweig, 16). Fur- 
thermore, these forms are particularly characteristic of hebephrenic 
drawings. It seems likely that the drawing test serves better than 
the ordinary mental test to demonstrate the fundamental character 
of the disorder in the hebephrenic. This is specifically suggested in 
the markedly inferior performance of the hebephrenics on the draw- 
ing test in comparison with the performance of the paranoids when 
the two groups are matched for mental age. It is possible, of course, 
that relatively the hebephrenic is less motivated by the drawing task. 
The delineation of human figures in terms of crude geometric forms 
may be taken to represent the patient’s immunity to the social and 
personal implications of the test. An effort is being made at present 
to determine the validity of this hypothesis through the use of a 
test which involves the drawing of impersonal objects. 

Goodenough (3) has maintained that drawings characterized by 
a large amount of detail, but comparatively few ideas, are indica- 
tive of psychopathy. A combination of mature and primitive char- 
acteristics in a single drawing has been considered further evidence 
of psychopathic tendencies (9). In this connection, it is notable 
that scatter has been used as a measure of schizophrenic perform- 
ance on mental and motor tests (6). In the present study, “scatter” 
was seen to be a prominent feature of the patients’ drawings: thus, 
many of the drawings showed inclusion of items that were scored at 
both low and high levels of performance according to the Goode- 
nough scale. This is reflected in the absence of significant differ- 
ences between the separate items of the Goodenough scale for para- 
noids, hebephrenics, and normal subjects despite the significant dif- 
ferences in the total score. In line with this general theory is the 
view of many psychologists that this drawing test shows a higher 
correlation with mental maturity than with general intelligence, 
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since wide scatter is usually considered to suggest poor mental or- 
ganization. In several clinics it is used for such a diagnostic pur- 
pose (1, 10). 

The fact that significant differences between the means for total 
score were found for paranoids and hebephrenics is of special im- 
port in the light of the general assumption regarding differential 
rates of deterioration in the subtypes of schizophrenia. In this con- 
nection, the thesis that the paranoid tends to remain relatively well 
integrated and that deterioration proceeds at a much slower rate 
than in the hebephrenic seems to find substantiation in these results. 
They are also consistent with most of the findings that have come 
from the researches on schizophrenia in this laboratory in such di- 
verse fields as tapping, interrupted activities, and others (12, 15). 

To some extent, the results of the study seem to justify the 
differential diagnoses of types of schizophrenia. Even on a quanti- 
tative basis, a comparison of drawings from the two groups shows 
significant differences between them, differences which appear to be 
consistent and logical in terms of the symptomatology thus far 
postulated. That this test, with appropriate scoring standards de- 
rived from its extensive use with schizophrenic subjects, might 
serve as a supplementary instrument in making differential diag- 
noses is not unreasonable. It can at least be used as an aid towards 
determining the progress or extent of deterioration. 


SUMMARY 


1. As part of an investigation into the controlled drawings of 
schizophrenic patients compared with those of normal subjects, a 
quantitative study of the drawings of a man based on the Goode- 
nough Drawing Test was undertaken. 


2. The groups included 50 paranoids, 50 hebephrenics, and 50 
normal controls. The Stanford-Binet (1916) and the Kent-Rosan- 
off Association Test were also administered at the same time. 


3. The schizophrenics attained a significantly lower mean score 
than the normals on the drawing test, the score of the paranoids 
falling between the mean scores of the normals and hebephrenics. 

4. Age, educational level, and duration of psychosis were found 
to have little relation to the score. 

5. Mental age also seemed to play little part in determining the 


differences, as derived from studies using groups matched for this 
characteristic. 
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6. The analysis here employed revealed differences that were 


consistent but not statistically significant in various aspects of the 
drawings of paranoids and hebephrenics, and between the drawings 
characteristic of both these groups as opposed to those of normal 
subjects. 
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REAL, PSEUDO, AND SHAM QUALITIES 
OF PERSONALITY: AN ATTEMPT AT A 
NEW CLASSIFICATION 


GUSTAV ICHHEISER 
New York 


A vague concept, lacking in differentiation, underlies the conven- 
tional image of human personality. This applies to the image of 
other people’s personality as well as to that of ourselves. This vague 
concept dominates not only our ideas, judgment, and interpretations 
of human personality in our everyday lives, but also insinuates itself 
undetected in scientific thinking, influencing it in a distorting 
fashion. 


We think that we are not mistaken in expressing the view that 
this confused concept, lacking in differentiation, is to be considered 
as one of the most important sources of psychological illusions con- 
cerning human personality, both in our everyday and in our scien- 
tific thought. This vague concept is the main cause, as we shall see 
later, of the endowing of personality with certain imaginary attri- 
butes, which it does not really possess, because these attributes are 
only the consequence of the social situation in which the personality 
is placed. On the other hand, and for the same reason, we refuse to 
acknowledge the existence of certain qualities which the personality 
may possess. In other words, we fail to see the close, nay indissolu- 
ble, link between the make-up of human personality and the social 
situation. 

The illusion which we have in mind pervades the image of per- 
sonality and does not arise by chance. It is rather the inevitable 
consequence of a social system and of a predominating ideology, 
which compels us to regard certain social differentiations as if they 
were conditioned not by the environment, but were inherent in the 
individuals. It is not however the purpose of the following study to 
investigate the connection between a certain social system and a cer- 
tain social ideology on the one hand and a certain image (idea, 
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concept) of the personality on the other. This problem, which is in 
itself very important, must be left for further investigation not to 
a psychology, but to a sociology, of personality. 

Our present task is a psychological one. In the place of a con- 
fused concept of personal qualities, which causes us to see certain 
basic facts in a false light, we should like to establish here a certain 
fundamental differentiation and classification of concepts, which is 
intended to open before us the door to a correct conception of the 
relevant facts, so that we may achieve a realistic psychology of per- 
sonality, which is in accordance with these facts. 

In place of the vague, confused concept of personal qualities, of 
which every popular psychology, and even every scientific psychol- 
ogy, generally makes use, we should like to differentiate these three 
fundamental groups of qualities: the real, the pseudo, and the sham 
qualities. 

How can this threefold grouping be understood? Before we 
deal with this question we should like to make the following point 
clear. If we designate certain qualities as “real,” others as “sham,” 
this distinction does not mean in any way that the former are more 
effective in shaping our personality, its contents and developments, 
than the latter. Not at all. Sham qualities are frequently more effec- 
tive than the real ones and sometimes subjugate completely the whole 
personality. Our differentiation is not made from the dynamic 
viewpoint of actual efficacy, but implies something quite different. 
If we call certain qualities sham, although they are in certain cir- 
cumstances not less effective than many others in the building up of 
our personality, we do it, first, because these sham qualities give 
themselves out to be what they are not, in a way which we shall 
see later; secondly, we do it because their psychological efficacy is 
not direct, but is brought about indirectly by certain complicated 
mechanisms of a sociopsychological nature. On the other hand, the 
real qualities do not receive their name because of their greater 
efficacy, but because they really are what they give themselves out 
to be. This position must always be borne in mind, so that no mis- 
understanding may arise; it will, however, only become completely 
understandable through the following investigations. 


Tue REAL QUALITIES OF PERSONALITY 


Under this name all those qualities are to be understood which 
belong to the immediate equipment of personality, whose existence 
is independent of the situation in which the individual is placed. 
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This independence must not be understood either as if the actualiz- 
ing of real qualities were altogether independent of the situation, 
or as if these qualities were unchangeable and fixed once and for all. 
They are dependent indeed, both in their actualization and in their 
different transformations on the situations. What is independent of 
situation is their existence in the form of psychological dispositions. 
In this sense and only in this sense, can we say that they are inde- 
pendent, and that they must not be considered as a reflection, as a 
mere correlate of the situation. 

Here a few examples might clarify our meaning. If someone 
has musical or mathematical capacity, then the development as well 
as the use of this capacity is conditioned by the situation. But the 
capacity as such, considered as a disposition as well as a degree of 
capability which has already been reached, is not conditioned by the 
given situation. Or, if someone is driven by certain instinctive ten- 
dencies, then the fact of their becoming actual or effective might 
be conditioned by the situations; the existence, however, of the in- 
stinctive dispositions as such, even if they are only potential, is by 
no way a mere reflection or correlate of a given situation. Or, 
finally, if someone possesses a certain strength of will, the origin of 
this strength may be due to, or at the very least may have been in- 
fluenced by, a certain upbringing, i.e., environmental factors, and 
can perhaps be broken by opposing factors. But in so far as this 
perseverance exists, it exists—supposing that it is a real quality— 
independently of a given situation. It may not, therefore, be re- 
garded merely as a correlate of the situation. 

If it is true that the peculiarity of these personal qualities, which 
we call real qualities, will only be understood and will become clear 
after a conceptual differentiation of both the other groups of quali- 
ties, nevertheless what we understand by the distinction of “en- 
vironmental independence” or “environmental dependence” of a 
quality can be understood even on the basis of examples which have 
just been given. We are not concerned with the question as to how 
far human personality in its development is conditioned by environ- 
ment—for then there would be no qualities of personality at all 
“independent of environment” ;’ but rather the “independence” in 
question is concerned with a given relationship “personality—envi- 

* To obviate any misunderstanding, we should like to make the following points 
clear. By “situation” we mean a definite section of the environment in which we 
are placed. By “environment” we mean the whole complex system of situations 


by which we are surrounded. The boundary between these terms is of course 
not clearly defined. 
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ronment.’’ It maintains that if a section could be made through this 
relationship, then considered from that point of view certain strata 
of qualities, as contrasted with certain other strata, would show 
themselves as inherent in the individual himself. It is to these strata 
that we give the name of “real qualities.’ We have already said, 
however, that the real qualities of personality can only be under- 
stood after the clear definition and differentiation of both other 
groups of qualities. We shall devote ourselves now to this task. 


We shall not consider at first, as might seem best in itself, the 
pseudo qualities, which are nearer to the real ones, in so far as they 
too, in a certain sense, are actually ‘“‘at the disposal” of personality ; 
but we will first consider the sham qualities which by their very 
nature are completely opposed to the real qualities and for this rea- 
son the understanding of the difference between the two opposing 


groups is facilitated because they stand out distinctly from each 
other. 


THE SHAM QUALITIES OF PERSONALITY 


These qualities are attributed to a certain individual—to put it 
quite crudely—only from the viewpoint of his fellow men, without 
being inherent in himself. They arise on the basis of certain per- 
sonal impressions, which are subjectively convincing although not 
seldom full of typical illusions.» They exist therefore primarily 
only in the mind of one’s fellow men and are only secondarily 
adopted by ourselves (i.e., the image of the own personality is a 
reflection of the image in the mind of others). The personality 
therefore does not really possess these sham qualities, but it only 
seems to possess them. 


One might object here—and we should like to put forward this 
objection clearly ourselves, so as to be in a position to oppose it. 
If the sham qualities do not belong at all to the “possessing” per- 
sonality—as we indeed maintain—but only seem to belong to it, of 
what use is it to ascribe them to the equipment of the personality 
and to include them as valid members in the classification of per- 
sonal qualities, as we seem to do? Would it not be better and more 
correct to exclude once and for all from the building up of the 


psychological concept of personality those factors which have been 
unmasked as sham qualities ? 


?I have tried elsewhere to show how and why our impressions of our fellow 
men are always and inevitably pervaded by illusions. We are dealing here with 


a fundamental phenomenon of social psychology. Cf. my article, The image of the 
other man, Soctometry, 1940. 
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We must content ourselves here with exposition of the three 
most important reasons which impel us nevertheless to consider the 
sham qualities as parts of the personality—even if only as sham 
ones. 

Firstly: The sham qualities “exist” primarily only “in the 
heads” of one’s fellow men; but they have an effect also on the per- 
sonality itself, which “possesses” them. They have this effect no 
matter whether the personality feels bound to adapt itself to the 
image “in the head” of the other persons and to reckon with it, 
or whether the personality—and this is the more profound kind of 
effect—adopts for itself this image, so making it the dominating 
pattern which molds both the consciousness of oneself and one’s 
actual behavior. In general we can say that the sham qualities pos- 
sess for the inner development and destiny of the individual—to say 
nothing of the external development—at least the same importance 
as the real qualities. As we have said, they are sham qualities not 
from the dynamic point of view, but only because they give them- 
selves out to be something which they are not. 

Secondly: What we usually designate as the “human personal- 
ity’ —which we are only beginning gradually to grasp and to take 
into consideration—is really to a great extent a construction; but 
the sham qualities belong as an integral part to this socially valid 
and psychologically effective construction which we call “personal- 
ity.” To put it in another way: the only sociopsychological fact 
which really exists in the field of interhuman relationships, is the 
image of personality—in our own mind and the minds of the others. 
These images are the actual basis of all relationships. 

Thirdly: These sham qualities, or at least certain of them, do not 
arise by chance, as we have pointed out above. They arise because 
of certain typical sociopsychological mechanisms which govern the 
formation of personal impressions (i.e., of images of individuals in 
the minds of others). In spite of their sham character they are there- 
fore in a certain sense objectively inherent in each individual and 
cannot be easily separated from him. For this reason, too, we are 
compelled to include the sham qualities in the make-up of the per- 
sonality—nevertheless, as sham qualities. 

It would be wise now to clarify and to illustrate what we have 
said by some examples, so that no misunderstanding can arise. If 
anyone reads comic papers, his imagination will inevitably be sat- 
urated and molded by his reading. Such a person will therefore 
have in his mind, for instance, the stereotyped image of an “un- 
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practical and absent-minded professor.” Even if confronted by a 
very self-possessed and practical professor, he will see in him the 
typical qualities which he is accustomed to expect. Such qualities 
must be considered as sham qualities of the personality in question. 
They do not exist in themselves, but only in the mirror of con- 
sciousness of the other man. In this case sham qualities would have 
been produced entirely without any co-operation of the individual 
who is alleged to possess them. It is of course equally true that the 
impressions arising from veiled forms of behavior must also be 
called sham qualities. Included in this veiled behavior we find ac- 
tions ranging from direct lies, hypocrisy, and pretense through a 
rather harmless bluff to the pretentious behavior which hopes to 
make an impression. It is to be noticed here that the sham qualities, 
like all sham things, only exist as long as they are not seen through; 
in the light of penetrating knowledge sham melts like butter in the 
sun. 

The contrast between the real and the sham qualities is so clear 
and so extreme that the confusing of the two concepts and the cov- 
ering up of the contrast between them would seem to be impossible. 
It is quite a different matter with the third group of qualities. Here 
the situation is far more complicated ; although the pseudo qualities 
are of the greatest importance for the building up of the total per- 
sonality, their existence was simply overlooked by psychologists. 
We will now deal with this third group of qualities. 


Tue PsEupDo QUALITIES OF PERSONALITY 


The following points should be made clear at once, in order 
to distinguish this group clearly from the two other groups of quali- 
ties. These pseudo qualities must not be assigned to the real quali- 
ties. For the former do not exist, as do the latter, independently 
of the situation, but they are, on the contrary, quite definitely only 
the correlate of a certain social situation: they are, as it were, only 
“lent” to the individual on the part of society, and they disappear 
automatically as soon as the “power-station” which is rooted in the 
situation is exhausted, or for any other reason ceases to function. 
Nor may the pseudo qualities be ascribed to the sham qualities, for 
they do not only exist in the minds of others, but possess very real, 
even if only pseudo real, existence. 

The pseudo qualities are therefore, as we have already hinted, 
borrowed qualities. In them the social character of human personal- 
ity is reflected in a fundamental way. 
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We shall try now to lay bare and make visible the strata of 
pseudo qualities through an example. If someone, because of a 
position which he possesses, can do this or that or can dispose of 
certain persons or things, he is not able to do these things, thanks 
to certain of his immediately inherent properties, but thanks to a 
particular stratum of pseudo qualities. These qualities have only 
been lent to him by a certain situation (i.e., his position) which can 
be taken away from him by outside circumstances at any time. 
Every social position carries with it and guarantees a certain ‘‘oppor- 
tunity for action.” This opportunity, conditioned and guaranteed by 
the situation, is transferred from the position to the individual, who 
possesses it. The pseudo qualities, which in this case become effec- 
tive, exist in no other way than as correlates of each particular 
social situation and disappear automatically as soon as the situation 
disappears which had the transmitting or producing force.* 

The way in which these pseudo qualities work and their effec- 
tiveness—and this is perhaps the strangest fact in the whole situa- 
tion—are completely the same as those of the real qualities. Indeed, 
the pseudo qualities have often a more far-reaching effectiveness 
than the real qualities. So far as the power to act is concerned, the 
possibilities which we owe to our real qualities cannot be compared 
in the range of their effectiveness with the possibilities due to our 
pseudo qualities. We need only to think how much wider is the 
effective range of a man’s actions, who has power, possession, or 
position at his disposal, than the actual range of another man who 
has only direct qualities at his disposal, like capability, intelligence, 
etc. 

Not only from the standpoint of effectiveness, but also as far 
as immediate experience is concerned, there exist no essential dif- 
ferences between our real and our pseudo qualities, no difference at 
least which favors our real qualities. Rather it is so that each indi- 
vidual experiences his pseudo qualities in exactly the same way as 
his own, as those qualities which are directly inherent in him. Ac- 
tually he only becomes conscious of their “borrowed” character 
when, because of the sudden loss of the situation (i.e., position or 

*It is not our intention here to find out how it is that certain situations are 
able to lend certain pseudo qualities to the individual. We should only like to 
point out that the mechanism existing here depends on the fact that we are all 
usually inclined to behave in a completely stereotyped way, when faced by certain 
symbols or by certain situations. The individual, therefore, who controls certain 
symbols or positions can be sure that “the others” will behave in an expected way 


when confronted by these things of which he disposes as he will. His equipment 
of pseudo qualities consists merely in this. 
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possession) which produces them, those qualities “of his” literally 
melt away from him and reveal their real nature, namely, as mere 
pseudo qualities. Connected with this is the fact that the discover- 
ing, or even the perceiving, of the pseudo qualities and of their 
function and of their effectiveness usually only takes place in the 
case of their being lost; indeed, we often consciously notice only 
the significance of things which we do not possess, but which we 
have been accustomed to possess or would like to possess. This is a 
state of affairs into which further research might well throw some 
interesting light on the problem of the psychological knowledge in 
general, and possibly also on the problem of psychological capability. 

We have mentioned above that each individual usually expe- 
riences his pseudo qualities as if they were directly “his own.”’ He 
does exactly the same with the pseudo qualities of others; he con- 
siders them to be really ‘their own.” 

Here we approach the fundamental illusion concerning the 
image (idea, concept) of personality which dominates our everyday 
life. The significance of the threefold classification of personal 
qualities, which I have here attempted, consists to a very great ex- 
tent in this, namely, that the conventional illusory pattern of per- 
sonality is exploded by the mere fact of this classification having 
been introduced. For this conventional image of personality which 
underlies not only interhuman relationships, but also our “relation- 
ships to ourselves’ does not let us see any difference between the 
different groups of personal qualities, as I made clear at the outset. 
Rather it takes great care to make us blind to them and counts both 
the pseudo qualities and the sham qualities of the individual as his 
own, as a direct part of him. So the human being, bolstered up with 
his pseudo qualities and sham qualities, swaggers about as the arti- 
ficial creature, whom we meet everywhere in our everyday lives. 
Moreover, the explosive power of the threefold classification in 
destroying the illusory and conventional image of personality, is 
shown by the fact that its mere abstract formulation—even before 
any concrete application—has the effect of unmasking the fictitious 
structure of human personality. ; 

To understand fully the structure of total human personality, 
we must emphasize two facts. First, we must understand that the 
qualities from which personality is built up are divided into three 
different groups, which must therefore be distinguished from each 
other. Second, and if possible this is of still greater importance, 
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we must understand that in our everyday experience we usually 
overlook, or indeed are completely blind to, this actual threefold 
structure of the personality. This applies both to our consciousness 
of ourselves as well as of others. In other words, the human per- 
sonality is, as it is, not only because it is made up from real quali- 
ties, pseudo qualities, and sham qualities, but also because it ignores 
the essence of its own threefold existence and feels that it is equipped 
either with qualities which actually it does not possess at all, or 
which it only possesses in a problematical way. 

What are the genetic or dynamic connections which may exist 
between the three groups of qualities? How do they mutually re- 
place, influence, complete, and suppress each other? How can cer- 
tain situations have the power of equipping the personality which 
pseudo qualities? What importance may be attributed to the acquir- 
ing of such different qualities for the shaping of the fate of the in- 
dividual? What significance may be ascribed to the introduction of 
our threefold concept for the overcoming of the conventional image 
of personality? These and many other questions would have to be 
the subject of more detailed investigations. In this article I have 
only the intention of presenting provisionally a new differentiation 
and classification of personal qualities. The full value of our new 
concepts, we hope, will be in a position to show itself when concrete 
investigations are carried out with these means. 


THE ABILITY OF UNTRAINED SUBJECTS TO 
JUDGE NEUROTICISM, SELF-CONFIDENCE, 
AND SOCIABILITY FROM HANDWRITING 
SAMPLES 


WARREN C. MIDDLETON 


DePauw University 


In the field of graphological analysis very few experimental 
studies have been made of the ability of untrained subjects to judge 
personality qualities from script. As for scientific graphology itself, 
the author is inclined to give acceptance to the view that handwrit- 
ing may possibly reveal (to some extent) certain inner consistencies 
of personality. He would agree with Symonds (5, p. 525), who re- 
marks: “It is quite conceivable that one’s temperamental qualities 
should express themselves in handwriting. ... It must be confessed 
that certain persons actually have acquired a skill in the art of read- 
ing handwriting that enables them to diagnose traits with an accu- 
racy greater than the expectation of chance.” We may perhaps 
assume, in other words, that many practicing graphologists can 
judge personality qualities from handwriting more accurately than 
untrained persons.’ This study is not an attempt to test the claims 
of professional graphologists, or amateurs, who have made a se- 
rious study of handwriting analysis; our problem is confined to the 
ability of untrained persons to judge from script certain personality 
qualities of a group of subjects. 

In America, Allport and Vernon have been the leading propon- 
ents of the belief that handwriting will reveal consistencies with 
other expressions of personality (1, p. 188). However, they qualify 
this viewpoint by insisting that handwriting as a whole must be 


* American psychologists have never taken very kindly to the claims of graph-. 
ologists. This lack of appreciation can partly be explained by the fact that in 
this country we have a plethora of charlatans and “personality mongers,” who, 
unrestrained by the rigid requirements of science, assure us that handwriting 
analysis is an infallible guide for revealing one’s personality. There is not so 
much skepticism in Europe, where not a few psychologists see in handwriting “an 
intricate but accessible prism which reflects many, if not all, of the inner char- 
acteristics of personality” (1, p. 186). 
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studied with personality as a whole. It is not fair, they contend, 
to confine the matching of script with partial and fragmentary in- 
formation concerning the subjects. Hence, in thorough consistency 
with their gestaltian view, Allport and Vernon do not believe that 
Specific personality traits can be revealed by the specific script 
“signs” commonly used by graphologists. 

Without making an extensive review of the literature on the 
ability of untrained subjects to judge personality qualities from 
script, the author will limit his citations to two recent experiments 
on the ability to judge dominance from handwriting. 

Eisenberg (2) tested the ability of untrained subjects to judge 
dominance-feeling from the handwriting samples of dominant and 
nondominant men and women. Sixty handwriting samples were 
obtained from college students (30 men and 30 women). For de- 
termining dominance and nondominance, Eisenberg used the Mas- 
low Social Personality Inventory, a rating of dominance-feeling 
(both of these administered twice), and an interview. On the basis 
of these criteria, 15 of each sex at each extreme of dominance-feel- 
ing were selected as subjects. Specimens of the handwriting of these 
60 subjects were submitted to 10 judges, all graduate students in 
psychology. Eisenberg found that the judgments of dominance- 
feeling from script were little better than chance. For the judgment 
of dominance in men, the average per cent correct judgments was 
50.67, or a C of .015 + .18; for the women, 64.00 per cent, or a 
C of .27 + .15. 


Middleton (4) studied the ability of untrained subjects to judge 
dominance-submission from handwriting. Samples of script (a sen- 
tence written from dictation) of 5 men and 5 women, representing 
5 different degrees of dominance as measured by the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, were presented twice to 100 untrained judges, 
evenly divided as to sex. The judges made their ratings on a 7-point 
scale, and listed the characteristics of script in which they placed 
most confidence in forming a basis for their judgments. Middleton 
found that the reliability coefficients of the judges’ ratings were, in 
general, rather low; the judgments were not highly consistent. The 
correlation between the judges’ ratings of dominance and the Bern- 
reuter percentiles of the 10 subjects was —.11 + .02 (—.10 + .03 
for the 50 male judges; —.15 + .03 for the 50 female judges). 
There was an apparent tendency for some subjects to identify cer- 
tain handwriting “signs” with dominance or with nondominance. 
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METHOD 


The present study consists of three separate experiments, in each 
of which the author attempted to determine to what extent it is 
possible for untrained judges to rate the degree of neuroticism, self- 
confidence, or sociability possessed by several subjects, where judg- 
ments are made solely from handwriting specimens. The three ex- 
periments were performed approximately two weeks apart; the sub- 
jects and the judges were different for each experiment. In each 
case, handwriting samples were secured from 10 DePauw Univer- 
sity students? (5 men and 5 women), selected from a large group 
of students, for whom Bernreuter Personality Inventory scores were 
available. In each experiment, one man and one woman were se- 
lected from each of the 10th, 30th, 50th, 70th, and 90th percentiles 
(five different degrees of each personality trait, from very inferior 
to very superior). 

Each subject was asked to write from dictation on a 4 x 6 inch 
card the sentence: “The dog jumps quickly over the fence after 
the lazy brown fox.’”* All subjects used the same pen. They were 
not aware of the use to which their writing was to be put. They 
were told to write in their natural style and at their normal speed. 
Despite the instructions, however, it could hardly be supposed that 
some of them did not take more than ordinary care with their writ- 
ing. 

In each experiment the script samples were thrown by an opaque 
projector on a screen one at a time before a group of student judges. 
These judges were all untrained; none had ever made a serious 
study of handwriting. Each subject’s handwriting sample was pre- 
sented twice; this made it possible to determine the reliabilities of 
the judgments. The second presentation came forty-eight hours 


*The author would probably be criticized by many graphologists on the 
ground that his group of subjects is too homogeneous. Some might even contend 
that the subjects are graphically immature. While admitting that something might 
be said for the first point, the author is convinced that his subjects are graphi- 
cally mature. 

* This sentence was used by Kinder (3) in a study of the ability to judge sex 
from handwriting. Graphologists would probably say that the length of this 
script sample is not sufficient for the purpose of making an analysis. Also, the 
sample does not contain any punctuation marks, the writing of which is supposed 
by many graphologists to be of some characterological importance. It will be 
noted, however, that the sentence contains all the letters of the alphabet, and it 
might be doubted whether a longer sample (one in which the letters of the alpha- 
bet were written several times) would insure a more scientific analysis. In fact, 
professional graphologists often confine their analyses to autographs. The author 
deliberately selected a brief sample in order to decrease the boredom factor, 
since in a previous test he had observed that untrained judges tend to lose interest 
quickly when the script sample is of paragraph length. 
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after the first, and in a different order. The two orders of presenta- 
tion were determined by chance selection. It may be doubted that 
memory played any role in identity of judgment. 

In order that the meaning of the various trait-names (neuroti- 
cism, self-confidence, sociability) might convey the same idea to all 
judges,* the trait descriptions printed in the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory Manual were read, and additional comments were made 
by the experimenter. In the case of “neuroticism” a brief talk was 
given on the meaning and significance of the term; stress was placed 
on the major neurotic symptoms which constitute emotional insta- 
bility. 

The judges in each experiment made their ratings from script 
on a 7-point scale. They were not asked to sign their names on 
their mimeographed rating sheets, but were requested to indicate 
their sex. The rating sheet consisted of a half-page of explanations 
and directions, followed by an illustration of the use of the rating 
technique. Each script sample was numbered; the rating scale num- 
bers —3 —2 —1 0 +1 +2 +3 were printed after each sample 
number. The ratings were made by drawing a diagonal line through 
the number which-indicated the degree of the particular trait which 
the judge believed the person whose handwriting he observed pos- 
sessed. No free comments were elicited. 


RESULTS AND DiscussIONn 


A. Handwriting and Neuroticism 


The means and SD’s of the 78 judges’ ratings of neuroticism 
from the handwriting samples of each of the 10 subjects are shown 
in Table 1. In the “mean column” of this table, a positive number 
indicates a certain degree of neuroticism; a negative number, a cer- 
tain degree of freedom from neuroticism. The means of the judges 
range from —1.71 (Subject SM, 30th percentile) to 1.49 (Subject 
KI, 50th percentile). The SD’s range from 1.41 (Subject AN, 
10th percentile) to 2.08 (Subject BO, 70th percentile). 

The raw and the corrected reliability coefficients of the judges’ 
ratings of neuroticism from the handwriting samples of each of the 
10 subjects are also shown in Table 1. It will be noted that these 
corrected coefficients (Spearman-Brown) range from .42 (Subjects 
BO, 70th percentile and MO, 30th percentile) to .73 (Subject AN, 


“Inasmuch as all of the judges were students taking advanced courses in psy- 
chology, it is likely that the psychological connotations of the trait-names were 
fairly well understood. 
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cer- 
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TABLE 1 


Means, SD’s, AND RELIABILITIES OF SEVENTY-EIGHT JuDGES’ RATINGS oF NEU- 
ROTICISM FROM THE HANDWRITING SAMPLES OF EACH oF TEN SUBJECTS 


presentation}|| percentile§ Mn SD rtt PEr |Corrected r** 
W 1&7 90 -55 1.60 34 -07 51 
M 2&5 50 1.49 1.70 -06 -64 
M 3&9 10 i— .54 1.91 -29 -07 
WwW 4&1 70 35 1.68 07 
M 5&8 70 1.03 2.08 -07 42 
Ww 6& 10 30 —1.71 1.87 -06 -58 
WwW 7&2 50 .99 1.83 35 -07 52 
a M 8&4 90 1.01 1.67 -46 -06 -63 
M 9&6 30 36 1.75 27 07 42 
WwW 10 & 3 10 1.41 .57 -05 


*Subjects are designated by yng the initial letters of their first and last names. 

tWomen subjects are referred to by the letter W; men subjects, by the letter M. 

{The numbers indicate the two orders of presentation of handwriting samples. For example, Subject DU’s 
handwriting was pues first in the first series and seventh in the second series (48 hours later). 


§The percentiles are taken from the tables for college men and women in the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory Manual. 


ttThe judges rated the handwriting samples for neuroticism on a scale from —3 to +3. 
ttCorrelation of the judges’ ratings for the first presentation of handwriting with the second presentation. 
**Corrected by the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 


10th percentile). We may conclude, from inspection of the table, 
that the judgments are not highly reliable. The reliability coeffi- 
cient of the judges’ ratings for the total group of subjects is .47 + 
.02 (corrected r= .64). Although not shown in the table, the cor- 
rected r for the 38 men judges is .65; for the 40 women judges, .64. 
Thus, there is no sex difference in consistency of judgment. 

The correlation between the 78 judges’ ratings of neuroticism 
from the handwriting samples of the 10 subjects and the Bernreuter 
(B1-N) percentiles of the subjects is .31 + .02 (.27 + .02 for the 
38 men; .35 + .02 for the 40 women). The men judges, although 
more consistent in their ratings, are less accurate than the women 
judges. From the present study it must be concluded that untrained 
persons cannot, with any degree of accuracy, judge neuroticism 
from handwriting samples. 


B. Handwriting and Self-confidence 


The means and SD’s of the 67 judges’ ratings of self-confidence 
from the handwriting of each of 10 subjects are shown in Table 2. 


In the “mean column” of this table, a positive number indicates a ° 


certain degree of self-confidence; a negative number, a certain de- 
gree of lack of self-confidence. It will be noted that all but one of 
the means are positive; there is a definite tendency on the part of 
the judges to rate the subjects toward the plus (self-confidence) 
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TABLE 2 


Means, SD’s, AND RELIABILITIES OF RATINGS OF SELF-CONFIDENCE 
FROM HANDWRITING SAMPLES* 


Subject* Sext — Berareuter RELIABILITY Corrrictents 

presentation{|| percentile§ Mn $D PEr |Corrected r** 
eee M 2&5 50 -08 1.62 31 .07 47 
M 3&2 10 1.73 -46 -06 
4&7 70 — .14 1.69 -08 33 
M 5&1 70 2.18 -27 .07 45 
6x8 30 .26 1.78 23 .08 -38 
WwW 7&4 50 1.79 -08 33 
ae M 8 & 10 90 -70 1.78 oat -08 34 
M 9&6 30 .59 1.53 -62 -05 
a W 10 & 3 10 1.51 1.33 45 -06 -62 


*The detailed comments under Table 1 apply to corresponding parts of the present table. 


end of the rating scale. Only one mean (Subject MC, 10th percen- 
tile) tends to digress appreciably from zero, the indifference point 
on the scale. The means range from —.14 (Subject MI, 70th per- 
centile) to 1.51 (Subject MC, 10th percentile). The SD’s range 
from 1.33 (Subject MC, 10th percentile) to 2.18 (Subject NA, 
70th percentile ). 


The raw and the corrected reliability coefficients of the judges’ 
ratings of self-confidence from the handwriting samples of each of 
the 10 subjects are also shown in Table 2. These corrected coeffi- 
cients range from .33 (Subjects MI, 70th percentile and ME, 50th 
percentile) to .77 (Subject AD, 30th percentile). The judgments 
are not highly consistent, and seem to be made too much from 
chance rather than on the basis of definite criteria. The reliability 
coefficient of the judges’ ratings for the total group of subjects is 
45 + .02 (corrected r= .63). The corrected r for the 36 men 
judges is .60; for the 31 women judges, .63. Thus, the women are 
slightly more reliable than the men. 


The correlation between the 67 judges’ ratings of self-confidence 
from the handwriting samples of the 10 subjects and the Bernreuter 
(F1-C) percentiles of the subjects is —.15 + .02 (—.13 + .03 for 
the 36 men; —.18 + .03 for the 31 women). The men judges, al- 
though slightly less reliable in their ratings, are slightly more accu- 
rate than the women judges. From the present study it must be 
concluded that untrained persons have no ability whatever to judge 
self-confidence from handwriting samples. 
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C. Handwriting and Sociability 
The means and SD’s of the 71 judges’ ratings of sociability 


from the handwriting samples of each of 10 subjects are shown in 
Table 3. It will be noted that all but one of the means are positive; 


TABLE 3 


Means, SD’s, AND RELIABILITIES OF RATINGS OF SOCIABILITY FROM 
HANDWRITING SAMPLES* 


upGes’ RaTINGs 
Subject* Sext Order of (N = 71) Cozrricients 
presentation}|| percentile§ Mn SD Corrected r** 
WwW 1&4 90 -80 1.53 38 -07 -55 
_ ee M 2&5 50 12 1.61 52 -06 -69 
ee M 3 & 10 10 67 1.90 18 -05 -30 
W 4&2 70 92 1.53 -07 -40 
M 5&9 70 05 1.84 -06 -66 
Ww 6&7 30 1.17 .07 -08 
7&1 50 -06 1.78 31 .07 -48 
M 8&6 90 -64 1.74 .14 -08 25 
M 9&8 30 .25 1.50 -06 -62 
ee W 10 & 3 10 -63 1.63 55 -06 71 
*The detailed comments under Table 1 apply to corresponding parts of the present table. 


here again we observe a definite tendency on the part of the judges 
to rate the subjects toward the plus end of the scale. Not a single 
mean departs as much from zero (neutrality) as a unit of measure 
on the scale. The means range from —.25 (Subject LI, 30th per- 
centile) to .80 (Subject DI, 90th percentile). The SD’s range from 
1.17 (Subject AN, 30th percentile) to 1.90 (Subject CO, 10th per- 
centile). 

The raw and the corrected reliability coefficients of the judges’ 
ratings of sociability from the handwriting samples of each of the 
10 subjects are shown in Table 3. These corrected coefficients range 
from .12 (Subject AN, 30th percentile) to .71 (Subject WE, 10th 
percentile). Obviously the judgments are not reliable; only four 
coefficients indicate any consistency. The reliability coefficient of the 
judges’ ratings for the total group is only .40 + .02 (corrected r= 
.57). The corrected r for the 37 men judges is .58; for the 34 
women judges, .54. The men are slightly more reliable than the 
women. 

The correlation between the 71 judges’ ratings of sociability — 
from the handwriting samples of the 10 subjects and the Bernreuter 
(F2-S) percentiles of the subjects is .042 + .02 (.008 + .02 for the 
37 men; .091 + .03 for the 34 women). From the present study it 
must be concluded that untrained persons can judge sociability from 
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handwriting samples with an accuracy about equal to that of chance 
expectation. 
SuMMARY OF RESULTS 


Three separate experiments were performed in an effort to dis- 
cover to what extent untrained subjects could judge from hand- 
writing specimens such personality qualities as neuroticism, self- 
confidence, and sociability. In each experiment, samples of hand- 
writing (a sentence written from dictation) of 5 men and 5 women, 
representing 5 different degrees of the aforementioned personality 
qualities as measured by the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, were 
presented twice (forty-eight hours apart and in different orders) by 
an opaque projector to a group of untrained judges of both sexes. 
The judges made their ratings on a 7-point scale (—3 to +3). 

It was found that: 


1. Sex differences among the judges were negligible, both with re- 
spect to reliability and accuracy of judgments. 

2. The reliability coefficients of the judges’ ratings of all three per- 
sonality qualities (neuroticism, self-confidence, sociability) were, 
in general, rather low; the judgments did not indicate consistency. 

3. The correlation between the judges’ ratings of neuroticism and 
the Bernreuter percentiles of the subjects was .31 (.27 for the 
men and .35 for the women). 

4. The correlation between the judges’ ratings of self-confidence 
and the Bernreuter percentiles of the subjects was —.15 (—.13 
for the men and —.18 for the women). 

5. The correlation between the judges’ ratings of sociability and the 
Bernreuter percentiles of the subjects was .042 (.008 for the men 
and .091 for the women). 

6. The three experiments indicate that untrained subjects cannot 
judge neuroticism, self-confidence, and sociability from hand- 
writing samples. Only neuroticism is judged with an accuracy 
superior to chance. 
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THE RORSCHACH METHOD AS AN AID IN 
THE STUDY OF PERSONALITIES 
IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 


A. IRVING HALLOWELL 


University of Pennsyloania 


The investigation of personality among the so-called primitive 
or nonliterate peoples presents a new and challenging problem. It 
offers the possibility of studying the effects upon individuals of a 
wider range of cultural and situational factors than is possible 
within occidental society. In fact, the relative constancy of many 
such factors within the ambit of our own culture, combined with 
an overemphasis upon organic determinants, for long obscured the 
importance of cultural variables in the genesis, structure, and func- 
tioning of personality. By enlarging the scope of our inquiries and 
taking mankind as a whole into account, a great scientific gain is 
indicated in so far as the social determinants of human personality 
and the problems which they raise are more and more clearly ex- 
posed to view. 


But this extension of the area of investigation adds practical 
and methodological difficulties to those which confront us already 
in the study of personality in occidental society. It is obvious, for 
example, that factors of time and distance make it expensive to 
study nonliterate peoples with any degree of thoroughness, and to 
undertake the investigation of psychological and psychiatric prob- 
lems in such groups does not simplify matters. Then there is always 
the linguistic barrier to be considered. Adequate communication be- 
tween investigator and subjects is even more important in psycho- 
logical than in ethnographical projects. There is likewise the prob- 
lem of training. If the anthropologist is to undertake psychological 
as well as ethnographic research, the question of training in two 
disciplines is a matter of serious moment if the observations made 
are to be accepted as equivalent with those of psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, or psychoanalysts upon individuals in our own society. 
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Nor does it help matters much to ask the psychiatrist or psychologist 
to learn a native language and to familiarize himself with the field 
techniques of ethnography in addition to his own technical training. 
Of course these practical problems are not insuperable, but they are 
directly relevant to the quantity and quality of the data that can be 
expected from the pursuit of the study of personality in nonliterate 
societies. 

Closely associated with these practical considerations are prob- 
lems of a methodological nature. Up to the present time a great 
deal of our data on the personality and behavior of individuals in 
nonliterate societies are what may be labeled impressionistic. These 
observations, however astute, are of the same common-sense order 
that we all utilize in making psychological judgments about our fel- 
low human beings. They involve no control of behavioral conditions 
and little or no use of theoretical concepts of a scientific order. To 
some extent the collection of biographical and autobiographical ma- 
terial has extended our factual range of data, but life-histories 
oriented in terms of systematic psychological concepts are yet to 
come. There are, however, an increasing number of observations— 
particularly on child behavior—that are guided by a definite selec- 
tion of situations for detailed study and oriented in terms of prob- 
lems that already have been investigated in occidental society. But 
as yet there are few observations that are controlled in the sense that 
the subject’s responses under standard circumscribed conditions are 
studied. The reason for this is not far to seek. Most of the labora- 
tory methods and methodological tools devised by psychologists for 
use in occidental culture are not adapted for use among primitive 
peoples. Deprived of many of his familiar techniques, handicapped 
in communication by the barrier of a strange language and by un- 
familiar attitudes on the part of his subjects, the trained psycholo- 
gist or psychiatrist, even were he to be set down in the midst of a 
primitive community, might feel somewhat at a disadvantage in 
approaching his usual tasks with satisfying efficiency and in a scien- 
tific manner. 

In meeting this situation and as an important aid in advancing 
one of the new frontiers in the study of personality, I believe that 
the Rorschach has both methodological and practical advantages. 
It is a well-tested means of obtaining responses from individuals 
under controlled conditions that can be compared, analyzed, and in- 
terpreted according to well-recognized principles. Rorschach pro- 
tocols, moreover, furnish objective data on personality that can be 
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utilized by those who have not seen the individuals whose responses 
are recorded in them. 

From a practical point of view the Rorschach method recom- 
mends itself because of the simple equipment needed, the minimum 
verbal instruction required, the fact that the literacy of the subject 
is not involved in any way, and the applicability of the method to 
all age groups. A further advantage must not be overlooked, al- 
though it should not be overstressed. The Rorschach can be admin- 
istered with a fair degree of success by those who are not fully 
expert in interpreting the results. A relatively short period of in- 
tensive training enables the individual to obtain protocols of value, 
even though they may not be equivalent in all respects to those 
secured by the expert. 

Up to the present time, however, there are not to my knowledge 
more than 300 Rorschach protocols extant which have been obtained 
from individuals belonging to nonliterate cultures. Of these, the 
overwhelming majority (perhaps 250) have been secured from four 
American Indian groups by Jules Henry, Irving Goldman, Ruth 
Bunzel, and myself. In addition, 29 protocols were collected in 
North Africa (Morocco) by the Bleulers,’ and I obtained one pro- 
tocol in native text from an Ibo in this country. I likewise have ten 
records obtained in Fiji by one of my students, Dr. Dorothy Spen- 
cer, and in Indonesia Dr. Cora Du Bois obtained some 35 records 
in Alor. It should be noted that, with the exception of the protocols 
obtained by the Bleulers, these Rorschach data from primitive so- 
cieties have not been collected by professional psychologists or psy- 
chiatrists. And since none of this material has been analyzed or 
published in full detail, it is impossible as yet to estimate its value 
from a technical standpoint, or its significance with respect to the 
investigation of specific problems among nonliterate peoples. In 
fact, certain crucial questions arise which must be satisfactorily an- 
swered even before the use of the Rorschach method may be as- 
sumed to be an effective instrument in the study of personality in 
primitive societies. 

Among these questions are the following : 


1. What adaptations in administration, if any, are necessary to 
secure the best results? 


* Bleuler, M., & Bleuler, R. Rorschach’s ink-blot test and racial psychology : 
mental peculiarities of Moroccans. Character & Pers., 1935, 4, 97-114. 
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2. Can natives be induced to associate freely to the blots so that in 
productivity their responses will be comparable with those of 
European and American subjects? 

3. Are the qualitative aspects of the responses obtained comparable 
with those of whites? In terms of the scoring system of the 
Rorschach Research Exchange, for example, do we find all the 
categories used? 

4. Do the responses given point to determinants with the same sig- 
nificance? Can they be utilized as indices to the same facets of 
personality organization ? 

5. Do differences in the frequency of certain categories of responses 
suggest that the significance of these for individual diagnosis 
requires reference to local group norms as a standard rather than 
to universal norms? 


These questions cannot be satisfactorily answered for nonliterate 
peoples at large without more data than is now at hand. But I shall 
attempt to give tentative answers on the basis of my own experience 
in utilizing the Rorschach method in an American Indian society. 
After a brief discussion of some of these technical and practical 
considerations I shall indicate a couple of specific problems that have 
arisen in the course of my own work on which I believe the Ror- 
schach can throw important light, and suggest some larger questions 
that might be approached by extending its usage to the investigation 
of primitive peoples. 

The Indians I used as subjects were members of four Saulteaux 
bands that inhabit the wooded region east of Lake Winnipeg in the 
Province of Manitoba, Canada. Three of the bands are located on 
the Berens River and one on the Poplar River to the north. These 
Indians are hunters and fishermen and they speak Ojibwa, a lan- 
guage of the Algonkian stock. I have been engaged in ethnographic 
work among them since 1932. 

Altogether I obtained Rorschach protocols from 100 individ- 
uals,? a sample representing approximately 10 per cent of the native 
population. Their ages ranged from 13 to 80 years; 18 per cent 
were between the ages of 13 and 19; 43 per cent between 20 and 
39 ; 26 per cent between 40 and 59 and 13 per cent were 60 or more. 
Sixty-eight per cent were males and 32 per cent females. 

Only 12 subjects were of mixed white and Indian blood. Ac- 
cording to my genealogies, the rest were of unmixed Indian ances- 


*In the summer of 1940 an additional series of 50 protocols was secured from 
children between the ages of six and sixteen years. 
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try. Although there are those who* have envisaged the Rorschach 
test as another instrument for investigating that perennial and elu- 
sive problem—racial psychology—any such idea is not only a delu- 
sion, but demonstrably erroneous from a methodological point of 
view. For it would have to be assumed that the personality struc- 
ture inferred from the Rorschach protocols was a direct reflection 
of biological determinants. At a time when those who use the 
standard intelligence tests no longer claim that these measure purely 
innate and biologically determined factors, it would be a pity if those 
who employ the Rorschach method should be led to assume that a 
biologically rooted personality structure is discernible that in any 
way can be related to so-called racial characteristics. 


In administering the Rorschach, what I tried to bear in mind 
throughout was the spontaneous interpretations of the blots that it 
is designed to elicit. In so far as I departed from the standard 
procedure my aim was to facilitate this end. 

In the first place, it was necessary to motivate individuals to 
look at the cards. This did not prove to be such a simple task, since 
these Indians are not accustomed to interviews, clinical examina- 
tions, or tests of any sort. Besides, they are not used to being iso- 
lated in order to perform any task, and isolation was a difficult 
practical problem to be solved. What I did was to tell my prospec- 
tive subjects that I had something to show them, and I let it be 
known that each individual would receive a package of tobacco or a 
chocolate bar. I presented them with either one as a preliminary 
to the presentation of the cards. Nevertheless, some of the Indians 
refused point blank to look at the cards at all; others said that they 
would do so at some future time, and never showed up. On the 
other hand, some individuals apparently enjoyed the experience and 
even thanked me for letting them see the cards. 


To many of these Indians I am sure there seemed something 
“phoney” about sitting quietly and looking at the blots one after 
the other. It was not only a totally unfamiliar task—as it is with 
everyone—but in terms of their experience it was particularly 
strange because there is not even the vague analogy of looking at 
pictures and of course they do not read. At any rate, they often 
appeared apprehensive and tense at first, on the defensive and fear- 
ful of making a mistake. Because I sensed this situation after a 

* Vernon, P. E. Recent work on the Rorschach test. J. Ment. Sci., 1935, 81, 


915. Cf. Bleuler, M., & Bleuler, R. Rorschach’s ink-blot test and racial psy- 
chology. Character & Pers., 1935, 4, 97-114. 
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little initial experimentation, and also because I discovered that they 
did not always understand the task, I decided to use a trial blot and 
to amplify the initial instructions. This afforded an opportunity to 
make the subject feel at ease as well as to make sure that he under- 
stood what was required of him. In my instructions, therefore, I 
told the subjects that they could turn the cards and demonstrated 
this with a trial blot. Many of them handled the cards so cautiously 
that obviously they were not at ease and consequently not in a 
state of mind to associate freely to the blots. During the course of 
the examination I also gave verbal encouragement from time to time 
when it seemed that the subject was bored and ready to give up a 
task that seemed to require unnecessary concentration for dubious 
ends. 

The most radical departure from the standard administration 
procedure was the use of an interpreter in the large majority of 
cases. But since these Indians are habitually deliberate in all their 
reactions, they were extremely slow in giving their responses to the 
Rorschach cards, and there was ample time for the interpreter to 
repeat their answers. Although there were some exceptions, on the 
average their reaction time was very much slower than that of 
whites. The average time of the first response to Card V, for in- 
stance, was one minute. There were only 4 individuals in the entire 
series who responded to this card in 5 seconds and there were just 
as many who delayed for a couple of minutes or more. If their 
reaction time had not been so slow, it would have complicated the 
use of an interpreter, and this, I believe, is a practical problem of 
vital importance that might arise in other native groups. In looking 
over some of my records, however, Dr. Bruno Klopfer saw no sig- 
nificant differences in the protocols of individuals with whom I had 
used an interpreter and those cases in which the examination had 
been conducted in English. As a matter of fact, I used an inter- 
preter in several instances when it was not absolutely necessary be- 
cause in these cases I felt that the subject could express himself 
more spontaneously in his own language than in English. 

So far as the productivity of responses is concerned, my data 
show that on the whole the Saulteaux had no real difficulty in asso- 
ciating to the blots. The number of responses given exhibit a range 
from 5 to 129. There was a slight sexual difference, however, the 
range for men being greater than that for women. But the mean 
group for both sexes was 20-30 responses. The next frequency group 
was 10-20 responses and the third in rank 30-40 responses. While 
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some white groups have been found to average considerably higher, 
Gardner’s nurses averaged only 22 responses, as did 25 Yale stu- 
dents.* Beck estimates a frequency of 20-30 responses as median.® 
Quantitatively, therefore, these Indians were sufficiently productive 
to make the collection of Rorschach data worth while. 

So far as the qualitative aspects of the responses obtained are 
concerned, in my series of protocols these are fully comparable with 
those obtained from European and American populations. All the 
categories of determinants utilized in the refined scoring system of 
the Exchange are exhibited, although it may turn out that there is 
a quantitative difference in the frequency of certain categories in 
this Indian group as compared with others. I have not yet investi- 
gated this problem, but if there is any such difference I suspect that 
it may be reducible to a cultural variable of some sort. 

In the content of the responses given, the cultural background 
of these Indians is often reflected in specific ways but not to the 
preponderant degree that I should have expected. This may be 
partly explained by the degree of acculturation to which the Saul- 
teaux have been subjected. In a few cases it would be almost im- 
possible to distinguish the protocol of an Indian from that of a 
white person in occidental civilization. On the other hand, there are 
other protocols in which reference is made to mythological figures 
and in quite a few instances reference is made to cream material. 
This reflects a characteristic preoccupation, since dreams mediate 
direct communication between man and supernatura! beings. But in 
Rorschach terms it is interesting to note what the propensities of 
the cards elicit from the cultural background of the natives. Pagak, 
for instance, is a semihuman creature, skeleton-like. This was the 
association to Card III in a few instances, and several individuals 
expressed amusement that the figures on the cards were of creatures 
that they had seen only in dreams. To be presented with their own 
dream images by a white man was particularly startling. But it 
gave me an interesting objective clue to the actual character of their 
dream figures. Card IX, for example, was interpreted by one man 
as a fantastic kind of supernatural entity that he had once dreamed 
of. 

In the individual records there is not only a great variety in the 
number and quality of the responses, but some records are as rich 


* Davidson, Helen H., & Klopfer, Bruno. Rorschach statistics. Part I, Men- 
ay —_ normal and superior adults. Rorschach Research Exchange, 1937- 


s Beck, S. J. Introduction to the Rorschach method. 1937. 
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and as interesting as any obtained among whites. There are also 
plenty of indications of a high intellectual level in a number of cases 
as well as of emotional difficulties. Despite the fact that the total 
series of protocols has not yet been scored and analyzed in detail 
so that no group norms are available, it appears that excellent per- 
sonality pictures can be built up by taking a protocol as it stands 
and by applying the general principles of interpretation that have 
already been established. Dr. Klopfer has made a few blind diag- 
noses that correlate with my own impressions of the individuals 
concerned. 

It was very interesting to discover, moreover, that in this group 
of Indians some of their popular responses were identical with those 
universal among Europeans and Americans. As might be expected, 
this applies to the animal figures on Card VIII. One of the few 
Indians who did not see these figures was a man who exhibited 
marked color shock. He rejected the last 3 cards saying that they 
were the ugliest things he had ever seen and that he did not want 
to see anything like them again. Although I have not studied the 
popular responses in my total series an analysis of all the responses 
to Card V (which was rejected 7 times) indicates that butterfly 
was given 23 times and bat 14 times, which provides a satisfactory 
quantitative basis for rating these answers “popular’’ among the 
Saulteaux. 

On the other hand, the response “animal skin” to Card VI can- 
not be rated a popular answer among the Saulteaux. It was only 
given 4 times, whereas “turtle” was given 17 times. Adopting the 
criterion of 1 in 6 as the quantitative basis for a popular rating, 
“turtle” rather than “animal skin” is a popular answer to Card VI 
among the Saulteaux. I think we can partly explain this difference 
in terms of a culturally derived Einstellung. While two species of 
turtle occur in the habitat of the Saulteaux, the larger variety 
(mikinak) is the one seldom seen, and yet this is the popular asso- 
ciation to Card VI. The point is that this variety of turtle has 
strong mythological and supernatural associations. It is the “boss” 
of all the turtles and is familiar to everyone in the conjuring lodge. 
where it plays the role of messenger and interlocutor. In this situa- 
tion mikinak even carries on a witty repartee with members of the 
audience, so it is not surprising to find associations to the Great 
Turtle emerging as a popular response. 

Since the scoring of popular answers and original responses, 
too, involve an evaluation of content, a category which is bound to 
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reflect the cultural background of the individual as well as his par- 
ticular interests, it seems necessary in this case to establish provin- 
cial norms as frames of reference. On the whole, however, I am 
convinced from my own experience in working with the Rorschach 
data from the Saulteaux that tentatively we can interpret individual 
records in terms of established criteria. Whether this will hold true 
for the protocols of other nonliterate peoples remains to be seen. 
But the positive conclusions reached in one primitive group suggest 
that further experiment would be worth while. 

On the assumption, then, that all the questions we raised earlier 
in this paper about the adaptability of the Rorschach for work 
among nonliterate peoples have been answered positively, how can 
this method aid us specifically in studying personality in primitive 
societies ? 

One of the basic contributions of cultural anthropology to the 
study of personality has been the demonstration of a functional re- 
lation between certain traditional patterns of culture and what may 
be called the “‘ideal-typical” personality traits of individuals. It has 
been shown that the values and goals set up in different societies 
are directly related to the motivations, the affective life and the 
organization of habit patterns found in individuals in these socie- 
ties. Nevertheless, we know practically nothing yet about intra- 
societal variations in personality under different cultural set-ups 
since the inferences made usually have been deducted from the cul- 
tural patterns themselves, supplemented only by impressionistic ob- 
servations of individuals. The study of actual individuals by means 
of the Rorschach should enable us to penetrate to a still deeper level 
and to check the culturally derived inferences. 

In “Aggression in Saulteaux Society’® I have examined the 
relation between ambivalence in the interpersonal relations of the 
Saulteaux and their belief in witchcraft and magic. On the surface 
they are an extremely patient, placid, and peace-loving people, but 
at the same time there are strong currents of hostility that exist on 
a covert level of expression. Individuals greatly fear the exercise of 
witchcraft against them; consequently, they present a placid and 
co-operative outward demeanor, although they may seethe with hate 
within and even make accusations against their neighbors which 
have no foundation in fact. It will be interesting to discover from 
the Rorschach data the range of and quality of the personality struc- 
tures of individuals that function in such a social order. 


° Psychiatry, 1940, 3, 395-407. 
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Another interesting problem is suggested by the fact that the 
“strong” men in this society are those believed to possess the great- 
est magic power. This power can be used for good or evil—to cure 
or to kill. In this class of individuals are those who conjure by 
invoking supernatural spirits in a structure set up at night. The 
voices of the spirits issue from this lodge which is constantly agi- 
tated during the entire performance. The conjurer exercises clair- 
voyant functions in relation to all sorts of problems and under the 
old regime was one of the most powerful leaders in the society— 
highly respected, yet greatly feared. Despite the fact that this in- 
stitution has been recorded among the Algonkian peoples as far 
back as the seventeenth century, there is practically nothing in the 
literature about the personality of the conjurers. I have Rorschach 
records of a dozen men of this class and I hope to determine whether 
they exhibit any common features of personality organization or 
individual peculiarities as compared with a control group of men 
of the same age. 

These are merely samples from my own work of the way in 
which the Rorschach can be of supplementary aid in a program of 
combined ethnographic and psychological research. In conclusion, 
I should like to suggest some broader applications. 

In recent years one of the angles from which the study of per- 
sonality in primitive societies has been approached has been through 
the collection of biographies and autobiographies. I believe that the 
psychological value of this class of data would be greatly enhanced 
if Rorschach protocols were also obtained from these individuals. 

Another use of the Rorschach on a much larger scale in primi- 
tive societies would be in connection with a psychiatric survey. 
Again and again the question of the relative incidence of mental 
disorders and psychopathic symptoms in societies with different cul- 
tural traditions has arisen. It has been both asserted and denied, 
for example, that mental disorder increases with civilization. And 
it is true that, so far as our data goes, certain types of mental dis- 
turbance appear to be infrequent or absent in some nonliterate so- 
cieties. The problem is particularly difficult because the symptoma- 
tology of certain mental diseases familiar in occidental society may 
be obscured in primitive communities by a culturally determined 
facade. At any rate, we know practically nothing about the quan- 
titative aspects of mental disorder in primitive societies. Even if we 
were determined to collect such information, how could we secure 
it? In our own society we secure statistics on the incidence of psy- 
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choses from hospitalized cases. Since neither hospitals nor clinics 
exist among nonliterate peoples, there is no obvious way in which 
to secure comparable data. But I believe that a Rorschach survey 
of a primitive community—and some of them are not very large— 
might provide very interesting and perhaps significant data on the 
actual incidence of psychotic and neurotic traits in such a popula- 
tion. A survey of this kind might also provide a better picture of 
the variability in intellectual level exhibited by these individuals 
than has hitherto been obtained by means of intelligence tests, which 
offer greater difficulty in administration with dubious results. 

Of course it may not be worth while to investigate such prob- 
lems, but I believe that they would provide some surprises if actually 
carried out. Since many generalizations involving intelligence and 
even the reputed psychotic traits of primitive peoples have been 
made from time to time without any adequate data, it seems to me 
that we had better confess our ignorance or make a frontal attack 
on such questions by using the best practical means at our disposal. 
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Tue Promise or Scientiric Hu- 
MANISM. By O. L. Reiser. New 
York: Oskar Piest, 1940. xviii + 
364 pp. $4.00. 


The half title “Toward a Unifica- 
tion of Scientific, Religious, Social, 
and Economic Thought” introduces 
the ambitious scope of Professor 
Reiser’s thesis. That chaotic condi- 
tions exist in and among these de- 
partments of thought is evident in 
their application in modern life. 
Such a failure is a failure of philos- 
ophy. As a responsible philosopher, 
and speaking for the movement of 
“scientific humanism,” Reiser pro- 
poses : 

“If the modern world is to survive 
and continue its progress in a prob- 
lematical future, its established cul- 
ture-patterns, or modes of belief and 
action, will have to be replaced by 
a new mode of orientation, a new 
culture-pattern. Viewed in this way, 
the disintegration of one contem- 
porary civilization is only the inevi- 
table concomitant of, and necessary 
prelude to, the fabrication of a new 
world culture. If we are to escape 
the impending disaster which hangs 
over our present disintegrating 
world, we must make our revision of 
the old, established patterns so far- 
reaching and so fundamental that 
our very modes of thinking about 
ourselves and our relations to each 
other and to the world at large will 
be overhauled. So we shall see later, 
this new mode of orientation .. . 
may most properly be termed ‘global 
thinking.’ Its ultimate goal is the 


creation of what we shall term the 
‘World Sensorium.’ ” 


Satisfactory achievement of this 
revolutionary aim lies in the accept- 
ance of three working principles: 
(1) the usefulness of non-Aristote- 
lian logic as effecting the new men- 
tal orientation; (2) emergent evolu- 
tion, with the implication that the 
evolutionary process is not through 
with the human organism; and (3) 
that the organismic view of life 
processes is directly transposable to 
societies. 

The “Aristotelian orientation” in- 
volves classification of self-identical 
items. These items have “proper- 
ties” permanently attributed to the 
class. Relativity theory provides a 
serious question to the principle of 
self-identity. Evolutionary theory 
presents a similar difficulty. They 
uncover the “fallacy of elemental- 
ism.” A “non-Aristotelian orienta- 
tion” would employ an “organismic 
logic,” recognizing the unity and in- 
terrelatedness of all nature. Mean- 
ings of propositions would be eval- 
uated in terms of many levels of 
probability, not as true or false. 


The implications of evolutionary 
theory are important for “matter” as 
well as for “mind.” An electron is 
what it is because of the nature of 
the universe (its energy field is un- 
limited). Life is a chemical process, 
regulated by electrical processes. 
“Mind” is an emergent process. And 
nature is constantly producing minds. 
These emergents change the nature 
of the universe in which they occur. 
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Since the evolutionary process is 
continuing there is no reason to as- 
sume the properties of mind as per- 
manently fixed. That societies func- 
tion as organisms within which 
emergent properties may arise per- 
mits an optimistic view of the possi- 
bility of man to control his destiny 
to some extent. The theses of scien- 
tific humanism are offered as a guide 
to that control. 

Dr. Reiser supports his working 
principles with detailed observations, 
particularly from physics and _biol- 
ogy, and outlines many of their im- 
plications for psychology, sociology, 
education, and politics. His evalua- 
tion of such disparate items as fas- 
cism and communism, symbolic logic, 
gestalt psychology, and extra-sen- 
sory perception provide good exam- 
ples of the general scope of his 
views. 

E, Stuart. 

Duke University. 


Socta Psycnotocy. By Charles 
Bird. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1940. xiii + 564 pp. 


Present-day social psychology is 
largely dominated by conceptions of 
attitudes, and with this emphasis 
have come the many books on the 
subject written from _ individual 
points of view. Professor Bird’s So- 
cial Psychology is yet another book 
dealing with social psychology in an 
individual way. For instance, while 
many of the old chapter htadings 
are maintained, chapters on person- 
ality, morals, and social instinct are 
absent. Instead, we have such new 
topics as social significance of age, 
social attitudes, juvenile delinquency, 
propaganda, and the psychological 
aspects of war. It is significant that 
the chapter headings of Professor 
Bird’s book were chosen from among 
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a number by majority vote of stu- 
dents. 

Since all social activity is pre- 
ceded by motivation, it is well that 
Professor Bird has chosen this sub- 
ject as the first to be discussed in 
his book. According to him, motives 
or drives are divided into two 
classes, primary and secondary. The 
primary drives are visceral in their 
origin and include such motives as 
hunger, thirst, and sex. The second- 
ary drives are social in nature but 
may well go back to a physiological 
basis. Somehow, the writer feels 
that Professor Bird’s delineation of 
drives is too general. Murphy and 
others, in their book entitled Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, come 
much closer to a satisfactory group- 
ing of motives by recognizing four 
groups, namely, visceral, activity, 
esthetic, and emotions. 

Given the motives, the next step 
towards social interaction is the 
manipulation of social incentives 
Professor Bird deals first with re- 
wards and punishments, then with 
competition and co-operation. With 
regard to reward and punishment, 
the author considers the former a 
better incentive, although the latter 
also has its value. The only effective 
way of ever untangling the complex- 
ities of motivation lies in a study of 
incentives. In time to come, Pro- 
fessor Bird thinks, incentives may 
actually be subjected to experimental 
and objective study, but thus far lit- 
tle success has been achieved along 
this line, largely on account of in- 
effective methods of investigation. 

Professor Bird next presents a 
comprehensive picture of the meas- 
urement and application of social 
attitudes. Some fifteen hundred ar- 
ticles on this subject have appeared 
within the last twenty years, and 
there seems to be at present a need 
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for a thorough analysis of the stud- 
ies made. Professor Bird has suc- 
cessfully ventured into this work, 
pushing farther the work begun by 
Gardner Murphy and others. 

The chapter on imitation is note- 
worthy in that it acknowledges the 
fact that imitation is not as impor- 
tant in learning as was believed by 
earlier psychologists. The phrase 
“we learn to imitate” is closer to the 
truth than the phrase “we learn by 
imitation.” Thus the person with a 
good background of knowledge can 
easily imitate another, while the per- 
son who lacks knowledge is very 
poor at imitation. 

Much has been learned about sug- 
gestion since the time of Le Bon, 
but, according to Professor Bird, 
there is many a riddle to be solved 
yet. For instance, there is the mat- 
ter of general or specific traits; 
then, too, much remains to be 
learned about the role which atti- 
tudes and sentiments play in influ- 
encing both positive and negative 
responses to suggestion. One of the 
most important functions of sugges- 
tion at the present time is its manip- 
ulation in propaganda. 

The two chapters on the behavior 
of crowds and leadership have little 
that is new to offer. The most note- 
worthy chapter in the book is that 
on the social significance of age. 
We are made to realize that an im- 
portant change in age levels has 
taken place in the last one hundred 
years. In 1820, for instance, the 
United States was a nation with a 
median age of 16.7, while in 1930 
the median age was 26.4. What is 
the explanation of this? Professor 
Bird gives two reasons. First, “an 
increase in the average length of life 
occurring primarily at the younger 
age levels,” and second, “a reduction 
in the birth rate” (p. 400). 
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While these facts in themselves 
are of considerable social impor- 
tance, the outstanding factor is that 
the change in age levels has brought 
with it a host of problems which 
appear almost insoluble. Dollard and 
others, in their book entitled Frus- 
tration and Aggression, have brought 
this fact out very forcefully. Pro- 
fessor Bird is to be complimented 
for elaborating and enlarging on the 
problem. 


The last two chapters are devoted 
to a discussion of juvenile delin- 
quency and psychological aspects of 
war. It is rather surprising to find 
that Professor Bird leans towards 
the hereditary explanation of juve- 
nile delinquency. He writes: “The 
organism determines in several ways 
the amount and quality of learning, 
and in so far as delinquency refers 
to learned activities these must like- 
wise have genetic bases” (p. 501). 
Finally, the discussion on the psy- 
chological aspects of war seems to 
be based mostly upon wide generali- 
zations. 


The reader of Professor Bird’s 
Social Psychology is presented with 
subject matter that is alive, full of 
enthusiasm, reaching into the un- 
known. This book is a welcome ad- 
dition to the growing “Century Psy- 
chology Series,” and it will no doubt 
exert a telling influence for some 
time to come. 

HAMPTON. 

University of Manitoba. 


Tue NINETEEN Forty MENTAL 
MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK. Edited 
by Oscar Krisen Buros. Highland 
Park, N. J.: The Mental Measure- 
ments Publishing Co., 1941. xxiii 
+ 674 pp. 


Professor Oscar K. Buros of Rut- 
gers University here presents an- 
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other comprehensive and excellently 
edited yearbook of psychological 
and educational tests. This 700- 
page compendium of critical reviews 
of the available standardized tests 
for the evaluation of general and 
specific educational achievement, in- 
telligence, character and personality, 
and vocational aptitude and interest, 
is in itself a physical index of the 
progressively increasing appreciation 
and enthusiastic acceptance of this 
book by users of mental tests. This 
is the third yearbook to appear since 
the inception of the series in 1935, 
when Educational, Psychological and 
Personality Tests of 1933, 1934, and 
1935 was published merely as a list 
of existing measurement units. Other 
volumes with significant evolution- 
ary changes came from the press in 
1936 and in 1938. 

The present work, like the 1938 
volume, gives its major space to the 
tests and their reviews, even omit- 
ting the usual section on research 
and statistical books in order to 
make more room for the test re- 
viewer’s criticism. This omitted sec- 
tion is planned as a separate volume 
for the early spring of 1941. The 
number of reviewers has been in- 
creased to 250, and includes class- 
room teachers, city school research 
workers, clinical psychologists, cur- 
riculum specialists, guidance coun- 
selors, personnel workers, psycholo- 
gists, and test technicians. The 
number of original test reviews is 
503 and includes tests published up 
to October 1, 1940. 
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Another commendable change is to 
be seen in the discarding of the 40- 
to 100-word evaluations used in part 
in The 1938 Yearbook in favor of 
longer, more representative reviews. 
Certain deficiencies in the 1938 re- 
views of non-pencil-and-paper tests 
are remedied in the present work. 
Additionally, a more thorough and 
detailed compilation of references 
dealing with construction, uses, lim- 
itation, and validation of tests has 
been achieved so that in many in- 
stances there are to be found ex- 
traordinarily comprehensive bibliog- 
raphies of great general utility. The 
Rorschach test, for example, is listed 
with 147 references to the pertinent 
literature. 

As in the 1938 volume, there is a 
section devoted to reviews of books 
published in the field of mental 
measurement. This comprises 170 
pages. There is also a periodical and 
publishers’ directory and index, and 
an index of titles and of names. 


Happy improvements in typogra- 
phy, format, and publication lag 
have been made in this new edition. 


This book is the mental test Bae- 
deker. Anyone who contemplates the 
use of mental measurements for any 
purpose whatever will find this 
yearbook indispensable. Professor 
Buros’s promise of biennial volumes 
assures a continuously supplemented 
encyclopedia of tests and measure- 
ments. 


Epwarp J. STAINBROOK. 
Duke University. 
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